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CHAPTER I. 

** Tones of the dark mountam, where springs, in melody gushing, 
Pour their dreamy waters down to some antient river." 

R Lasob. 

** Can any thing in all the world, any creation of 
wt or nature, be more beautiful, more surpassingly 
lovely, than the fair young face of woman ? 

" Of course, of course, it is not that^ the external 
attribute, the mere casket of the gem, which makes 
her so worshipful in man's sight ; to think otherwise, 
wrap it in what disguise of smooth numbers and po-^ 
lished imagery you will, is but the base conception 
of the sensualist. No, indeed ; it is something im- 
palpable to mere sense ; the purity, the grace of a 
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2 THE HEIBS OF CHEYELEIGH. 

being of more refined instincts ; the gentle pleading, 
the trustfulness, the matchless union of bright, happy 
mirth, with the tenderest compassion ; the sympathy 
of hand, and voice, and eye with all pain and all 
sorrow ; that twines round man's heart the love, 
stronger and faster than the grip of death itself, for 
those fair beings who, lik^ spirits, glide in and out 
of his home and around his daily path, actually in 
many cases the good angels of his toiling and mer- 
cenary existence. But still, reverently guarding 
this higher prerogative of woman's nature, can any 
thing possess the attributes of mere material beauty 
in a higher degree than such an exquisite face and 
form, for instance, as that in the window? One 
cannot analyse in the way some men do, discussing 
the separate features of a lovely face, as if they were 
the points of a horse ; but still, when one's eyes do 
happen to look up, and see such a faultless creature 
in front of them — that long, exquisitely fine flaxen 
hair, that brow like the veriest alabaster, that small 
oval face, with its tiny little mouth, almost touching 
the slender tapering nose (no wonder she sings so 
well) ; its lips, which must have been painted that 
vermilion colour ; its two roguish dimples, burrow- 
ing as they do into each comer of the mouth, and 
its saucy-looking little chin underneath; and then 
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those Qyes — what eyes! — placed so close together in 
the head ; with such a naive expression^ half simpli- 
city, and half wickedness (jnst like that Spanish pic« 
ture at Blenheim), in the dip of the brow above 
them, and with such a dancing light in them, and 
yet so much earnestness and depth of soul too. — 
Oh I she is magically pretty! How my susceptible 
cousin Worthington would have raved about her! 
It's a good thing, I daresay, that I'm so impervious 
to female beauty myself, else, perhaps, on quitting 
my kind entertainers here (and really my ancle is all 
but well now), I might have left some sections of my 
heart behind me, which would have shown no great 
wisdom under the circumstances. However, there's 
no fear of that ; as Worthington says, ^ I've no sen- 
timent in me.' " 

Seader, we are not labouring under temporary 
derangement ; the foregoing reflections, which all 
crowded into a space of time inconceivably less than 
we have taken to write them, are not our own, but 
those of Edgar Harcourt, Esq., as he lay on the 
sofa in the old drawing-room at Plas Newydd, and, 
raising his eyes from the volume which he had been 
perusing with more or less attention, allowed them 
to rest for a moment on the fair form of our friend 
Lucy. The latter, the day being somewhat dark, had 
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4 THE HEIBS OF CHETELEIGH. 

removed her work near the window, which over- 
looked the river, and was at present standing close to 
the pane, engaged, without any surmise of the train 
of thought which she had thus called into existence, 
in the absorbing occupation of threading her needle. 

Who was Edgar Harcourt, and what was he doing 
at Plas Newydd ? The question can hardly be con- 
sidered unreasonable ; and we shall proceed to dis* 
charge our duty as historians, in supplying the answer. 

Now,in strictness, it might be enough to answer sue- 
cinctly, that Edgar Harcourt was the son of old Har- 
court ; and that what he was doing at Plas Newydd 
was apparently, in spite of his very decided convic- 
tions "to the contrary, falling in love as rapidly as 
circumstances would admit with Lucy Akehurst. 
But as such an explanation might perhaps be deemed 
rather curt and unsatisfactory, we shall proceed to 
furnish one more in detaiL 

Edgar Harcourt, then, was an Oxford under- 
graduate, of an age rather beyond that at which the 
University career usually terminates, for he was 
nearly twenty-three. This was owing to a serious 
illness with which he had been attacked some years 
before, and which had left its traces in a constitution 
not permanently impaired, but liable to break down 
under any undue exertion or excitement, and which. 
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added to a weakness of sights arising from the same 
cause, had materially interfered with his academical 
studies. Harcourt's father was a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, and he was himself des- 
tined for the same profession. Mr. Harcourt senior 
was not wealthy ; but his son's election to a scholar- 
ship at his college had lightened in some degree the 
expense of his maintenance ; the latter was an only 
child, moreover, with the exception of a married 
sister, some year or two older than himself, and 
thus, although far from affluent, had the prospect of 
a moderate competence. 

At college yoiing Harcourt's abilities had early at- 
tracted notice, and his career promised to be one of 
the highest distinction. But his health and sight 
broke down under the necessary application ; and 
after a long and weary struggle, and more than one 
serious illness, Harcourt was obliged to procure a 
year's leave of absence from his college. This in- 
terval, which he passed at home, considerably re- 
cruited his strength ; and, in the spring preceding 
that at which our story has now arrived, Harcourt 
resumed his studies. Unhappily, the work again 
proved too much for him ; and on returning for the 
October term, after a long vacation in Wales, the 
symptoms of illness, and especially the debility of 
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6 THE HEIBS OF CHEYELEIGH. 

eight, returned with increased violence. Karconrt's 
medical attendant now stated it as his decided opi* 
nion, that while there was every probability of the 
ultimate restoration both of the sight and general 
health, yet that this could only be insured by an im- 
mediate cessation from the severer forms of mental 
labour ; and Harcourt, who could not but feel the 
truth of this assertion, reluctantly acquiesced in the 
necessity, frequently urged by his father, of pass- 
ing an ordinary examination, without engaging in 
the exciting and laborious competition for honours. 
This took place in the commencement of the year, 
the events of which we are now detailing ; at the 
same time, the medical man having again recom- 
mended a temporary absence from college, Har- 
court procured a further leave for two terms, in- 
tending, in the autumn of the same year, to return 
permanently to his studies, which, for the ordi- 
nary examination, would in his case entail no serious 
amount of thought. Meanwhile the lighter branches 
of reading had not been interdicted ; even a certain 
daily quantity of work was permitted, provided it 
did not unduly try the sight or strength for the 
time being ; and Harcourt accordingly at his father's 
suggestion, after passing some weeks at home, 
again packed up his books, and prepared to settle 
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for the spring and summer in some quiet neighbour- 
hood, where the change of air and scene might pro- 
mote ^is entire recovery to health; while at the 
same lime, he would be at liberty to pursue as faf 
as was prudent his favourite branches of study. 
Harcourt had no difficulty in selecting a suitable 
spot for this purpose. His long vacation of the 
year before had been passed, as we have mentionedj in 
Wales. His residence had then been fixed at a beau- 
tiful but secluded village, a kind of spa of considerable 
native repute, although almost unknown to tourists, 
near the town from which Mrs. Akehurst and Lucy 
procured post-horses on their first arrival at Plas 
Newydd, and which waa in fact the principal 
market-town of the district. Harcourt had been 
originally attracted to this part of the country by a 
letter of introduction which had been given him to 
the venerable incumbent of Llanfihangel uwch y 
graig, the village we have described as lying a few 
miles lower down the valley than Plas Newydd. 
Mr. Evans, the incumbent in question, gladly wel- 
comed bis young friend; but as no convenient 
lodgings offered in the valley of the Himant, Har- 
Courtis reading party had ultimately fixed themselves 
at the spa, where several houses offered suitable for 
the purpose. As enthusiastic in his love for nature, 
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8 THE HEIB8 OF CHEYELEIGH. 

especially for the wild mountain scenery which he 
now saw for the first time> as he was in his devotion 
to the imperishable creations of beauty and grandeur 
which peopled the classical world of thought, in 
which he was an accomplished student^ Harcourt 
caught with delight at the prospect of a return to 
the picturesque district which he had only partially 
explored in the preceding year ; and having ascer^ 
tained that his lodgings were again vacant, he re- 
moved there about the same time that Mrs. Akehurst 
took her departure from Plas Newydd for the 
London season. Harcourt, although liable, as we 
have said, to serious illness from over study, was 
a strong, stout walker, and never better in health 
than when he could force himself to throw aside his 
books, and take up his rod and basket (for he was a 
keen fisherman) for a day's sport, or else ramble by 
the hour together over the moors and valleys which 
opened in every direction round his present re- 
sidence ; and, notwithstanding the early period of the 
year, many and various were the expeditions which 
he contrived and executed without mischief, to lo- 
calities which, in the ears of his worthy landlady at 
the little spa, sounded like visits to the Antipodes; 
and of which we might detail to the reader nu« 
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merous interesting particulars^ were it not that we 
hasten on to more attractive matter* 

Within an easy distance^ as Harconrt would 
have termed a walk of seven or eight miles^ lay 
Mr. Evans's parish, *^the church of St. Michael 
Undercliff,'* as we may Saxonise it for the reader's 
benefit, and which, when describing it by its Welsh 
name, we shall hereafter, with the same view, de- 
signate only as Llanfihangel, omitting the sonorous, 
but certainly rather diflScult addition of "uwch y 
graig." Of Mr, Evans, his church and himself, 
we shall speak more at length hereafter ; suffice it 
for the present to say, that by Harcourt the old 
man was regarded with cordial admiration and es* 
teem, and that his visits to Llanfihangel were nu- 
merous in proportion. In the course of conver- 
sation, about a fortnight after Mrs. Akehurst's 
departure for town, Mr. Evans alluded incidentally 
to the new comers at Plas Newydd: "He had 
called there, but had not seen Mrs. Akehurst, and 
the visit had not yet been returned.*' Harcourt lis* 
tened with no peculiar interest, although Mr. Evans 
cert9.inly spoke of a young lady as well as a more 
elderly one. ** Cousin Worthington " was quite right 
in one sense of the word ; Harcourt had no '^ sen- 
timent ;" that is to say, he had not that susceptibility 
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of temperament which is impressed, ahnost to the 
pitch of love-making, with every feir face it en- 
counters; still less had he the connoisseur's taste 
in female beauty, or the least power or wish to 
analyse the respective claims of its possessors, or 
parade in public the verbiage of a maudlin assump- 
tion of the tender passion, as novelists call it. Too 
deep, far too deep for this, in the very shrine and 
inmost recess of the young student's heart, dwelt 
a yet unrealised, unimaged, dream of woman's love, 
as something bright and beautiful beyond words; 
a charmed existence, like the golden bough of the 
sibyl, whose lustre, invisible to those who approached 
it with unpurified or careless gaze, would beam on 
the eyes of its duly qualified votary through the 
densest mazes of the forest. It was partly from the 
loftiness and rare beauty of the ideal he had thus 
unconsciously sketched out for himself, and partly 
from a natural diffidence of character, which disposed 
Harcourt, especially in female society, to be bashful 
and reserved, that he had cherished in his mind 
a firmly-rooted delusion, still more dangerous in its 
consequences than that suggested by Cousin Wor- 
thington; the conviction, namely, which he had 
accepted wholly without question, that he was in- 
accessible (or, to use his own phrase, impervious) to 
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the influence of the charms which he thus wor- 
shipped at a remote distance* Thb was further 
encouraged by Harcourt's own student life, and by 
the limited means and seclusion of his father, who, 
since the death of his wife some years before, en- 
tered little into society. So that, up to the period 
when we have had the pleasure of introducing our un- 
dei^raduate to the reader's notice, he had practically 
never known female society ; perhaps had never in 
his life spent five minutes alone with any one of the 
fairer sex who even in externals approached in any 
degree the model his poet-dream had shaped out. 
Never having been under fire, he fancied himself 
invulnerable. Alas I poor Harcourt ! 

On the present occasion, as we have already said, 
Harcourt listened with stoical indifierence to the 
account given by Mr. Evans of the arrival of his new 
neighbours; an event in which the worthy clergyman 
naturally expressed some interest, the house having 
been for a considerable period unlet. Harcourt's 
attention, however^ was attracted by his informant's 
statement to the scenery of the upper part of the 
valley, which he had never hitherto explored above 
Llanfihangel ; and taking his leave, he pursued the 
road, by which we have already conducted the reader, 
to Plas Newydd and the head of the glen. Har- 
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court was much strack with the wild beauty of the 
latter^ and he frequently repeated his visit, explor* 
ing on one occasion the dark recesses of the Dall 
Cwm ; on another^ the wild moors from which its 
grassy slopes descended ; on another, the smaller la- 
teral glen, itself abounding in picturesque features^ 
which we have already mentioned as opening into 
the main valley of the Hirnant, nearly at the point 
where Plas Newydd lay. One spot in this lateral 
glen became a great favourite with Harcourt; it was 
a narrow point or spur of rock, caused by a bifurca- 
tion of the glen, and terminating in a sharp cliff, 
naturally almost precipitous, and in parts rendered 
entirely so by the excavation of its sides for stone ; 
originally, perhaps, commenced when the new house 
was built, and since continued from time to time as 
the occasional repairs of the dwellings and rude 
fences of the small hamlet adjoining Flas Newydd, 
led to its being quarried for the same purpose. The 
view from the extreme projection of this cliff was 
one of singular beauty ; the deep ravine on each side, 
with its wooded banks and echoing torrent, contrast- 
ing happily with the more open vale of the Hirnant, 
and the rugged mountains which rose from its upper 
extremity. A rough cart and foot road led up one 
side of the cliff we have described^ in its only prac-* 
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ticable part ; beyond, this degenerated into a mere 
footpath, leading to some farm buildings at a dis- 
tance, and ultimately emerging upon the moor at the 
point where the lower ridge, of which the spur formed 
the termination, detached itself from the main chain, 
For some time Harcourt had never followed the 
path we have last mentioned further than a short 
distance along the ridge, in order to observe the view 
from different points. He had an excellent map of 
the district, however, and having by a comparison 
of localities satisfied himself that this path would 
communicate with another, indicated in the map as 
running across the moor from the place of his pre- 
sent temporary residence in a different direction, he 
determined, one brilliant morning, about the begin- 
ning of May, to start by the latter route ; and having 
ascertained the connection of the two paths, return 
by Plas Newydd and the Hirnant valley home ; a 
walk probably of some twenty or twenty-five miles. 
We must not trespass upon the reader's patience 
by any lengthened detail of our pedestrian's solitary 
ramble. SufiSce it to say that, as often happens in 
such excursions, he found the route indicated on the 
map exceedingly different from that which existed in 
actual fact. Often, where the hydrographer had laid 
down, with entire truth and accuracy, no doubt, at 
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the time the map was constructed^ a well-defined, 
firm road, the insidious advance of the b(^ and moss 
had obliterated, perhaps for half a mile or more, 
all vestiges of the route, which would then unex- 
pectedly recur to view for a few hundred yards, and 
again disappear as suddenly. Again, the track, 
even when these difficulties were surmounted, lay 
transversely across the general line of the ridges of 
moorland, occasioning the necessity of a frequent 
descent into a deep hollow, which the path crossed 
and again mounted as rapidly on the opposite side, 
thus doubling or trebling the time which the actual 
distance traversed would otherwise have required. 

It was accordingly with some feelings of uneasi- 
ness, that as the disc of the sun, even from the 
height where Harcourt stood, drew ominously near 
the edge of one of the long shapeless swells of the 
moor which bounded the horizon, he found himself at 
the upper end of a long morass between hills, which 
evidently, from the indications of the map, and the 
position of the sun and surrounding objects, formed 
the point where he must now turn away from the 
comparatively obvious track which he had hitherto 
pursued, and which now trended rapidly away in the 
opposite direction; and by following the morass 
downwards, endeavour to hit upon the path which, as 
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ke wa3 already aware, and as we have endeavoured 
to explain to the reader, led along the projecting 
ridge of the lateral yallej to Plas Newydd. Once 
arrived at the latter point, and Haroourt had the 
road all the way home ; so that for this part of the 
walk the absence of daylight would be unimportant. 
Rapidly did Harcourt take in the particulars of the 
position we have detuled, and with the important 
object of being off the mountain, if possible, before 
dark, press on at his best speed down the rugged and 
pathless morass. The season had fortunately been 
one of great drought, and the moor in consequence 
was passable in every direction ; but it was despe- 
rately hard work, a series of jumps, in fact, from one 
huge ridge of the caked peat to another, the treache- 
rous black moss lying, like the crevices of a glacier, 
between the wave^like masses which alone admitted 
the tread. 

The sun had set a considerable time before Har- 
court achieved this portion of the task. He was grati- 
fied, however, to see by the uncertain light which 
still prevailed, that the point at which the ridge for 
which he was aiming separated from the main body 
of the moor, was at no great distance, although divi- 
ded from him by a deep gloomy valley, in which he 
heard the roar of a small waterfall. The time ad- 
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mitted of no delay ; pluDging down the wooded side 
of the glen^ Harcourt soon reached the bottom. But 
here the path, which from the lower end of the mor 
rass had been unusually good, instead of crossing the 
stream, mounted rapidly, and appeared to lead in an 
upward direction along its course : — Harcourt dis- 
covered by a subsequent visit that it crossed the 
stream, in fact, under the waterfall, which, by the 
peculiar configuration of the rock, is projected al- 
most in a semicircle from the top, and on more than 
one occasion has actually sheltered the dalesman or 
admiring tourist from a shower of rain. This natu- 
ral causeway was, of course, wholly unknown to our 
pedestrian. Feeling the importance of every moment 
to his safety, he plunged into the water (which even 
at the present season was breast high), forced his 
way up the opposite bank, and after a wearisome 
struggle, occupying some time, through the dense 
brushwood, again, much to his delight, regained the 
path he had deserted. 

His satisfaction, however, was damped when, on 
finally emerging on the ridge of which he had been 
in quest, Harcourt saw how much the light had di- 
minished in the interval. He could now with diffi- 
culty see smaller objects a few yards before him ; in 
the distance, standing out dimly against the sky, he 
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believed he made out the farm buildings which he 
had seen from the further extremity of the path as it 
descended on Plas Newydd ; but the distance of the 
buildings^ if such they were^ from the point where 
he stood, was very considerable. At the farm, how- 
ever, he hoped to procure a lantern and guide, and 
pressed on accordingly with vigour ; it was, in fact, 
his only chance. After numerous difficulties and in- 
terruptions, and just as it fell pitch dark, Harcourt 
reached the farm towards which he had been hasten- 
ing. He had been rather surprised, for some time 
past, at the absence of lights in the windows, and now 
rapidly strode round the house to find some mode of 
admission. He might have entered where he would. 
By a vicissitude of frequent occurrence in a region 
where stone is so plentiful, the buildings were de- 
serted; doors without their lintels, and gaping chasms 
in the place of windows, showed that the desertion 
had not been of recent occurrence. At the same 
instant, with a spirit of aggravation, highly cha- 
racteristic (as most tourists know by experience) of 
the Welsh weather, which is always most unfavour- 
able just as the way is lost, or the pedestrian other- 
wise involved in hopeless difficulties, and, in fact, 
deserves all the opprobrium it generally meets with, 
it began to rain heavily. Harcourt's position was 
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now really critical : to have passed the night in the 
roofless buildings would, with his tendency to com- 
plaint> have been certain death ; to push on seemed 
little less, but it was the only course. 

Bitterly repenting his own folly, and only glad 
that no one else was involved in it, Harcourt pressed 
forwards, stumbling at every step over mounds, 
bushes, and broken ground ; the path was now ut- 
teriy invisible. A dim kind of line, wholly uncertain 
as to its greater or less distance, marked the direction 
of the ravine on each side, showing that Harcourt 
had now reached the point where the ridge nar- 
rowied ; at its extreme end lay, as he knew but too 
well, the precipitous rock with its lofty scarped 
quarries, terminating in a sharp, needlc'-shaped pro- 
jection, where a false step would be certain death. 
How to hit the path, which, as we have stated, 
wound down the only practicable side, and with this 
driving, blinding rain? 

Harcourt was bold, but his heart literally sank 
within him. He proceeded, however, very cautiously, 
but with all his caution tripping every instant, through 
the singular illusion as to size and distance, which 
affects the sight when the light is dim and pre- 
carious. At length Harcourt fancied tJiat something 
white gleamed oa one side of him ; it was in the 
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direction of the road down the cliff, and apparently 
close at hand. Eagerly he pushed forward, the white 
object, whatever it was, still retaining its position. 
Harcourt fancied that a few steps must now place 
him within reach of it, when, with a sudden jerk, 
and an ineffectual attempt to draw back his right 
foot (which, instead of planting on the ground as he 
had intended, he found actually resting in air), he 
was precipitated down the face of a rock of consider- 
able height, and fell heavily among the brushwood 
and loose rubbish at the bottom, his ankle being 
twisted under him in the fall, and apparently, by the 
intense pain he experienced, sprained violently. The 
fall, however, as Harcourt found by a subsequent 
visit to the spot, had saved his life. What he had 
supposed to be the road, was, in fact, the narrow 
projecting spur, hardly a foot wide, of the rock itself; 
once advanced upon that, and in the darkness and 
uncertainty of every step, nothing short of a miracle 
could have prevented his being dashed to pieces 
down its sheer precipices. As it was, he had uncon- 
sciously been pursuing a direction rather too much 
to one side, and in doing so had fallen from a height 
considerable enough to occasion serious injury, but 
lees formidable than that on which, in another mo- 
ment, his foot would have been planted. He was 
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now, in fact, in one of the ravines which met just 
below the scarped rock ; on a bank almost precipitous, 
but just admitting of the tread. 

Slowly and painfully, his injured foot requiring 
almost incredible fortitude to admit of his making 
the necessary exertion for the purpose, Harcourt 
forced his way down the ravine, and, gaining the 
road from the quarry, reached the dilapidated stone 
gate of Plas Newydd. But the eiFort had been too 
great for a frame which, although capable of much 
active exertion, was not constitutionally strong ; and 
the housemaid, who was attracted to the gate some 
twenty minutes after Harcourt had reached it, by 
the violent and incessant barking of a small favourite 
spaniel of Lucy's, came back with the startling in- 
telligence that there was a young gentleman lying 
stark dead on the gravel walk. 
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CHAP. II. 



** How merrily a year 



Passed like a summers day, when he was there/' 

Caseltok. 



We will not weary the reader by detailing the 
ready-handed kindness with which Aunt Witherby, 
when the drenched and still swooning sufferer was 
carried into the house, after satisfying herself that 
animation was not extinct^ applied the appropriate 
remedies for such an emergency; or the satis- 
faction with which Lucy, who had at first gazed 
with deep sorrow on the form which for some 
minutes lay stretched, apparently lifeless, on the 
sofa in the old drawing-room, watched the successful 
issue of her aunt's treatment, and the look of re- 
turning intelligence which gradually spread itself 
over the refined and thoughtful although not strictly 
handsome features, and at length (as the drooping 
lids slowly raised themselves from the cheek) filled 
the deep blue eyes, of singular pathos and ex- 
pression, with the light of restored consciousness, 
mingled with surprise and interest at the scene 

c 3 
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which so unexpectedly met their gaze. The look of 
pain, however, which followed Harcourt's recovery 
from his swoon attracted Mrs. Witherby's attention, 
and she soon ascertained its cause in the injured 
ankle. Harcourt apologised earnestly for the trouble 
he was giving, and even rose with some intention 
of pursuing his way home ; but this Aunt Witherby 
absolutely forbade ; in fact it was evidently impos- 
sible: Harcourt tottered again before he had ad- 
vanced a few steps. Old Jenkin's assistance being 
hastily summoned, Harcourt, leaning on his arm 
(for he refused to allow himself to be carried), con- 
trived, with no small pain and difficulty, to achieve 
the walk upstairs to a room which Mrs. Witherby 
had hastily ordered to be got ready for him. Here, 
applying such remedies as her surgery could suggest 
to the injured limb, and despatching Jenkin to the 
post town we have spoken of for medical assistance, 
Mrs. Witherby, pressing her finger to her lip to 
check the thanks and expressions of regret which 
Harcourt could not help pouring forth, left her 
patient to repose. 

The doctor did not arrive until the following 
morning, for he had been attending a case of serious 
illness in exactly the opposite direction to Plas 
Newydd ; when he did appear, he was accompanied 
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by the worthy incumbent of LlanfihangeL Old Jen- 
kin in returning through the little village, had 
stopped at the small publio house to refresh himself 
and communicate the news; and Mr. Evans had 
received intelligence of the accident e^rly next 
mornings the sufferer in which, he entertained little 
doubt from the description given by Jenkin, was 
his fViend Edgar Harcourt The doctor had but li- 
mited accommodation in his own humble parsonage, 
for many years previous to his incumbency occupied 
as a cottager's abode of the poorer class, but in 
which, although his income from the living would 
have justified a much more ambitious residence, the 
good old man had for some time past lived with a 
solitary servant, an old housekeeper. He warmly 
pressed Harcourt, however, to avail himself of such 
hospitality as it was in his power to offer ; while 
Harcourt himself, fearful of trespassing upon his 
present kind entertainers, earnestly petitioned to be 
removed to his own lodgings; but the doctor, 
stoutly seconded by Mrs. Witherby, peremptorily 
forbade either course. *' He had no wish," he said, 
'^ to discourage his patient about himself ; probably, in 
the course even of a day or two he might be got out of 
bed, and allowed to come down to the drawing-room; 
but^ excepting as far as might be required for thij^ 

c 4 
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purpose, he must entirely forbid Mr. Harcourt to 
use his foot in any manner ; a severe attack of ery- 
sipelas might be the consequence of disobedience. 
For two or three weeks, at least, he must consider 
himself quite a prisoner/' At Plas Newydd, accord- 
ingly, Harcourt was to remftin ; indeed the medico, 
at Mrs. Witherby's thoughtful request, had brought 
him up a supply of necessaries from his own lodg- 
ings. 

The surgeon's opinion proved correct in both parti- 
culars. As regarded the first, Harcourt found himself 
able to descend to the drawing-room on the second 
day ; while as respects the second part of the predic- 
tion, it waa not until the day on which we first 
introduced him to the reader at the commencement 
of this chapter, which was quite a fortnight from 
the accident, that his ankle had at all recovered suf- 
ficiently to admit of his walking. How was the 
interval spent by the present three inmates of Plas 
Newydd ? — How would the reader wish it to have 
been? 

Now, in Aunt Witherby's daily course of life the 
arrival of their new visitor, except by entailing a 
slight addition to her domestic cares, produced very 
little alteration. All the afternoons and evenings 
she stitched and knitted, spoke when spoken to (and 
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Harcourt soon found a sincere pleasure in drawing 
out the home recollections and quaint goodness of 
the genial old lady)^ and sate silent when others 
were talking, with as pleasant a smile upon her face 
as if the whole conversation had been addressed to 
herself. During the forenoons. Aunt Witherby, 
who had been left in full charge by Mrs. Akehurst, 
and had a strong natural turn for housekeeping, oc- 
cupied herself in that department with an enthu- 
siasm which left her little time for general society. 
Now it was imperative^ Aunt Witherby felt, that 
their invalid visitor should not be left alone ; and 
accordingly, at these daily periods of her withdrawal 
into the arcana of domestic life, the good lady left 
Miss Lucy Akehurst as her locum tenens in the 
drawing-room, with a strict injunction that she was 
'^ to try and amuse the poor young man ; although," 
Mrs. Witherby added, ** I don't suppose that such a 
little chit as you," (for her aunt always looked upon 
Lucy as the little fair-haired creature of five years 
old, whom she recollected playing about in the draw- 
ing-room of Cheveleigh, and in fact seemed inca- 
pable of presenting her to her contemplation in any 
other point of view — ) " I don't suppose that such a 
little chit as you will be able to be much enter- 
tainment to Mr. Harcourt, for I hear from Mr. 
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JSvans that he is a great acholar> so very learned and 
clever. He has sot been particularly strong, Mr. 
Evans says; but if it had not been for this, he 
would have carried away all the honours at his 
college," 

To tell the truth, for the first morning or two of 
this enforced t$te^-tSte, Luoy and her companion did 
not appear to make much progress in each other's 
society. The former, in spit© of Harcourt's agreed- 
able manner and the pleasant kindness of his voice 
and eye, felt very genuinely airaid of such a prodigy 
of learning as Aunt Witherby had depicted ; while 
Harcourt, on his part, did not feel his natural bash*- 
fulness at all diminished by being thrown into such 
near society with one who, as his eyes slowly opened 
from the dull lethargy of the swoon on the night of 
bis accident* had risen before them as an impersona- 
tion, for the first time in his life, of the lofty dream of 
female loveliness which had hitherto wandered in 
vague uncertain shadows through his heart and 
brain. Indeed, it may be recorded as one of the 
inconsistencies of human character, that Harcourt's 
recollection of his first glance at the fair creature 
who bent over him on the night of his swoon with 
such mournful and deep compassion, although it had 
very much stimulated his subsequent progress from 
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hia own room to the region of ber presence down- 
stairs, did seem at first materially to impede his 
attempts at conversation whe^ there. 

To the aid of those who were certainly intended 
to know each other better, came the illustrious poet 
Tasso ; and he came on this wise. On the second 
morning of their rather silent tite-h-tHe^ Lucy, feel- 
ing now thoroughly convinced of her own inability 
to serve as company to such a distinguished inmate, 
especially one, who, in spite of the intelligence which 
breathed in every line of his expressive features, and 
every glance of his deep blue eye, really seemed to 
have been gifted by nature with the power only of 
expressing himself in monosyllables, at last, as a 
diversion, mentioned her hoard of books in the old 
chamber upstairs, and proposed to fetch some for 
Harcourt's perusal. The offer was accepted by Har- 
court with many apologies for the trouble he thus 
gave ; and on Lucy's return with her hands full, 
Harcourt, who knew Italian well, selected the " Je- 
rusalem Delivered.'' Now, it so happened, that Lucy 
(we cannot make her faultless, and must therefore 
apologise for her indulgence in such a reprehensible 
practice) had marked various passages of the author 
which had particularly arrested her fancy or interest ; 
and it so happened also that these precise passages 
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were the favourites, as they were certain to have 
been of any one possessed of taste and genius, of 
Mr. Edgar Harcourt. And from this coincidence of 
thought it resulted, that the said Edgar Harcourt, 
after sundry misgivings and bashful half commence- 
ments — "false starts," as they would be called on 
the turf, at length summoned up the courage to lay 
down his book, and inquire of Miss Lucy Akehurst 
if the pencil marks in the poem had been made by 
herself, and whether they indicated her preference 
for the passages so distii^uished? 

And from this very simple question, which was 
replied to by the said Lucy, not without a slight 
tinge upon her cheek — for it was almost the first 
time in her young life in which the treasure-house of 
her own deeply-stored thoughts and fancies had been 
approached as it were by a stranger's footstep — 
ensued a long and animated conversation of a highly 
varied and discursive character. Lucy's favourite 
authors were produced at Harcourt's request; the 
passages which she had read with the most pleasure 
were discussed, and acquired fresh beauty and inte- 
rest from their mutual criticism ; while, in the foreign 
authors, numerous difficulties, which had hitherto 
perplexed Lucy in the perusal, were explained and 
removed by her companion, whose temporary cessa- 
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tion from more severe mental labour had given him 
the opportunity of becoming more extensively ac- 
quainted with the principal continental languages 
than was usual with university men at that period. 

By degrees too, in these morning stances, to which 
Harcourt and Lucy both began to look forward with 
no small interest^ and in which no reserve of a mor 
serious nature had yet replaced the bashfulness^ now 
so happily broken through, of their first introduction, 
the poet-soul of the young student developed- itself 
more and more every day. Harcourt was no dry 
scholar ; versed in the mere husk of literature, the 
intricacies and nice rules of language and composi- 
tion, or the details of bare facts, but incapable of 
appreciating the glowing conceptions, the thoughts 
and sentiments of the great masters of intellect, to 
which the most accurate knowledge of the mere 
text of their writings is but the pass-key, too often 
unhappily in an academical career substituted for 
the wealth to which it gives access. On the con- 
trary, Harcourt, although an accurate critical scholar, 
never perused any work, ancient or modem, without 
adding largely to the stores of a mind already rich 
in such acquisitions, and itself teeming with deep 
thought and poetry. Often would Harcourt, trans- 
lating as he went on, quote from some of the classi- 
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cal Authors, whose pages were, of course, without 
his aid a sealed book to his listener, scenes and de^ 
scriptions of surpassing beauty and interest, which 
even in the imperfect and rapid rendering which her 
companion (whose command of his own language was, 
however, considerable) was thus able to furnish, had 
a singular fascination for Lucy, from the original 
modes of thought and remote characters and inci- 
dents to which she was thus for the first time intro- 
duced. Never did the adventures of the wandering 
Ulysses, the fierce battle scenes and stirring life of 
the Iliad, the gentleness and devotion of the blame- 
less Alcestis, the deadly irony of the avenging 
Clytemnoestra; Herodotus with his quaint anecdotage, 
or the vivid pictures of the fugitive garrison of 
Platsea or the beleaguered isle of Pylos which 
adorn the pages of the later Greek historian, find a 
more delighted listener than the fair girl whose work 
now often remained suspended as she listened with 
breathless attention to the new sources of interest 
thus presented to her. And then, Harcourt, apo- 
logising for his classical fervour, would turn away 
to some less abstruse topic He would lead Lucy, 
whenever he saw that the subject would not be 
painful to her, by recalling incidents witii which he 
soon became acquainted, as far as Lucy herself 



• 

knew theiD) to fipe^k of Cheteleigh and het own 
young days* Owing to het father's partiality, Lucy 
had' been early " brought out," as it is termed ; and 
while she had lost no particle of the freshness of her 
own character by the introduction to society, it had 
furnished her numerous lively sketches of men and 
things, which Harcourt, who had much original 
humour, and a keen appreciation of it in others, 
capped with many a playful jest and sally. And 
then again the conversation would wander away to 
deeper and more absorbing interests, not th^ crea* 
tions of poetry or the historic record of past times, 
but the daily scenes and sympathies of actual life ; 
the bitter struggle of penury, the selfishness and 
matchless devotion which lie side by side even in 
commonplace scenes and occurrences, the touching 
pictures of domestic grief and joy ; the mysterious 
influences of mind on mind; the intense depth of 
the fedings, unextinguishable even when the ray of 
intellect is quenched for ever, which agitate and 
impel the troubled heart of man. Sometimes, too, 
Harcouil; even spoke of love; — the abstract quality 
which he reverenced, as all good and fine souls do, 
but with which he at least} he would fain have be* 
lieved, had no pefdonal concern. *' It had always 
deemed to him," he sfdd^ *'^ that Ondine was no mere 
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• 

play of the author's imagination; it embodied a 
sacred and eternal truth. Without love, woman, 
however fair and graceful, wandered through life in 
a purposeless vague passage, like the flight of a 
summer insect, from one unsatisfying object to an* 
other, without ever finding, so far as earth can give it, 
its true happiness. But once let the soul of woman 
love, and it had fulfilled its destiny. Casting anchor 
as it were in the troubled waters of some heart 
hitherto lonely and dejected, it now began its true 
mission; soothing, ministering, winning itself fresh 
worship, developing fresh instincts of goodness and 
usefulness every day, mingling more and more, as it 
approached the goal, the current of work-day life, of 
commonplace scenes and duties, with the bright- 
ness and unclouded joy of its own angel home." 

Entranced, fascinated, ignorant, unconscious, Lucy 
Akehurst listened and admired. For the first time 
she had been brought into contact with a mind 
capable and worthy of exercising an influence over 
her own. At her father's table she had from time 
to time met with men of brilliant power, whose 
conversation, rich with anecdote and humour, oc* 
casionally with deep pathos and glowing conver- 
sation, had interested, and, for the time, enthralled 
her. But there was nothing in the character of 
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the speaker himself for the mind to rest upon after- 
wards with interest ; the high polish of the external 
surface^ while it dieizzled the eye^ prevented its 
gaining any insight into the real nature of the gem 
which lay beneath. But in the mind which thus 
day by day poured out its treasures, as it were, at 
her feet, there was a freshness and reality which 
formed a striking contrast to anything which Lucy 
had met with in society. Harcourt spoke indeed 
well, and often eloquently. When interested in any 
subject, his enthusiasm broke forth in a flow of 
poetical and striking imagery ; but this was not in- 
tended for conversational display, but was the spon- 
taneous expression of the rich vein of thought and 
feeling which pervaded his own mind. There was 
something, Lucy felt, in the character thus pre- 
sented to her, genuine and native; a power of 
appreciation and sympathy, a chord striking the 
same note as her own long-cherished thoughts, from 
which, whenever she ventured to draw them forth 
in any degree, she was certain of eliciting a response. 
Lucy quite marvelled now, at times, how she could 
ever have thought Flas Newydd monotonous or 
duU. 

And so the days rolled on. Lucy was very 
happy. Mrs. Witherby was very happy ; for Har- 

VOL. II. D 
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court, as we have said, deYot^ himself with fi 
sincere goodwill to engaging her, when in the room, 
in conversation on topics likely to be of interest to 
her; and the old lady, although always contented 
and cheerful under the most adverse circumstances, 
was nevertheless particularly fond of a pleasant 
chat, when she could find any one who she sup- 
posed would not consider it a burden to talk to her. 
Finally, Harcourt was very happy; at least he 
would have been so, but for a circumstance which 
ought to have led to exactly the opposite result; 
namely, the fact that his ande, although still rather 
weak, was practically sufficiently recovered to allow 
of his now leaving Plas Newydd. This conviction 
forced itself upon his mind so unmistakeably upon 
the afternoon of the day upon which we first in* 
troduced him to the reader, that, with far greater 
reluctance than he could have anticipated in quit- 
ting the scene of such close confinement, and with 
profuse and most genuine expressions of thanks and. 
goodwill to his kind hosts, Harcourt announced his 
intention of returning to his lodging on the day 
foUowing. But Mrs. Witherby positively refused 
to sanction any such proceeding. First, the doctor 
had not been over for some days ; and it would 
be most wrong for Harcourt to attempt the re- 
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moval without his permission. Then there was no 
conveyance to take his portmanteau. Then^ why 
should he be in such a hurry to go at all ? ** It was 
very poor society for him," Mrs. Witherbjr said; 
^'she was a very stupid^ old-fashioned body her- 
self^ and Lucy, of course, was a mere child; but 
still, if he could put up with such dull people, it 
was the greatest possible charity his being there; 
for, excepting Mr. Evans, they never saw a soul 
from one week's end to the other." Harcourt hesi- 
tated for a moment ; " Would it not appear almost 
rude," he reflected, "after the way in which Mrs. 
Witherby had put it, for him to hurry away, es- 
pecially as he could not allege that be had any valid 
reason which could compel his departure f it would 
seem as if he really had found the society of his 
entertainers irksome, as Mrs. Witherby had said." 
So with a highly creditable sacrifice, as we trust 
the reader will consider, of inclination to the claims 
of gratitude and good nature, Edgar Harcourt ac* 
cepted the invitation, and prolonged his stay at 
Plas Newydd. 

"Don't you think, aunt," said Lucy, when she 
retired for the night, on which occasion a little chat 
on domestic matters usually took place in Mrs. 
Witherby 's apartment, "don't. you think that you 

P 2 
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should write to mammae and mention Mr. Harcourt's 
being here?" * 

"Why, you have done bo, hare you not?" replied 
her aunt. 

" I have not written to mamma very lately," Lucy 
answered. ** I wrote twice since she has been in 
town, but I have not heard from her ; and I should 
not like to claim too much of her time and attention, 
when I have no doubt she is very much occupied all 
day." 

" Ah 1 I see, my dear," replied Mrs. Witherby ; 
'* well, you are quite right ; no doubt your mother 
has some excellent reasons for not answering; I 
dare say she i^ purchasing some handsome pre- 
sent for you, and means to send it down here as 
a surprise. However, yOu are quite right about 
Mr. Harcourt, and I will have a letter ready by 
the next post ; that will be on Saturday, I believe." 

A^ letter with Mrs. Witherby was a very rare 
occurrence. The same intellectual inertness which 
made her an indifferent companion in general society, 
interfered very much with her merits bs a corre- 
spondent. Far from running off a letter with the 
glibness and ease which is characteristic of many 
of her sex, the process of epistolary composition 
with Mrs. Witherby was a serious and well-con- 
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sidered affiiir^ requiring to be inaugurated by special 
preparation, and rather partaking of the grave dig- 
nity of an epic; the momentous nature of the 
transaction partly appearing in the length and bulk 
of the epistle itself, and partly in its elaborate and 
stately phraseology. On the present occasion. Aunt 
.Witherby's lucubrations resulted in a somewhat 
closely written document of two sheets, of which we 
regret that want of space will only allow us to 
present our readers with a very brief summary. 
After a somewhat solemn exordium, Mrs. Witherby, 
reversing the golden rule of the Latin poet, and 
commencing her narration from the earliest period 
of her correspondent's departure, entered into a 
minute and full detail of domestic occurrences in 
the interval, interspersed with various reflections 
upon the mutability of human %ffairs, the stupidity 
of the Welsh, and the graces and accomplishments 
of her fair charge Lucy. Without wearying the 
reader with the particulars of these family records, 
we may observe, that they entered, in the first 
place, into a full narrative of the quarrel that had 
broken out between the English housemaid, Susan, 
and the Welsh cook, Myvanwy Jones; in which 
exhibition of human frailty Mrs. Witherby, upon a 
careful examination of the circumstances, appeared 

D 3 
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rather to lean to the side of the question espoused 
by her own countrywoman^ but added^ with a dis- 
passionate calmness^ that perhaps both were more or 
less in the rights and that^ as we lived on^ we saw 
much to alter in the hasty views we were prone 
to adopt of our neighbours* conduct The next 
great transaction of the period was an overflow, 
according to immemorial custom in the spring, of 
the river Himant, and the simultaneous descent of a 
large body of water through the ceiling of the best 
bedroom; occurrences which, as Mrs. Witherby 
justly observed, had kept the whole household out 
of their beds for the best part of the night in a 
state of agonising apprehension, and testified to 
the prodigious force and violence of the elements 
in this wild region. Passing over some minor 
details, such as the complaints preferred by the 
cook and housemaid of the audacity of the rats in 
the old house, which, instead of appearing, as they 
had done in the earlier days of their occupation, in 
an occasional flying visit to the larder or scullery, 
now advanced upon them in the servants' hall itself, 
and, as the housemaid graphically added, ^'six 
abreast;" — pasring over these aflaictions, and the 
minor evils of rusty locks, creaking doors, and 
decayed window-frames, — we advance rapidly to 
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the most engrossing topic of Mrs. Witherby's letter, 
which in fact occupied three pages of her last sheet, 
but which we must dismiss in as many lines — the 
downfal of a certain shelf in the storeroom with its 
contents, consisting of the accumulated confections, 
and preserves of the last season ; which misadven- 
ture, Mrs. Witherby implied, besides entailing on 
the ensuing year a destitution of those carnal 
satisfactions which, in the expressive language of 
the Greek orator, might appear as if the spring 

had been taken but of it, had involved the still 
greater catastrophe of the breakage of six bottles of 
choice ginger wine, four of cowslip, and five of the 
" best London sherry." 

This heart-rending occurrence, which took place 
only a few days before the letter, and was attributed 
by old Jenkin — who spoke very little English, and 
whose actual views on the subject never transpired, 
•^^to the earwiffSy had such an absorbing effect upon 
Mrs. Witherby, that she actually completed her 
letter without remembering to say anything about; 
Harcourt's visit, which, as involving circumstances 
of unusual dramatic interest, she had excluded from 
its chronological place in her narration, with the 
view of introducing it with additional .effect at the 
close. The omission was called to the old lady's 

]>4 
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notice by Lucy, to whom the letter was given for 
perusal ; but there was no help now but a postscript, 
for it was within a few minutes of the postman's 
usual arrival. Mrs. Witherby accordingly sat down 
to her desk, and, in less elaborate terms than before, 
informed her correspondent of Harcourt's accident, 
of his temporary sojourn and recovery at Plas New- 
ydd, and of the circumstances under which she had 
ventured to press for the continuance of his visit 
there. 

, She might have spared herself the trouble. Mrs. 
Akehurst yawned over the housemaid's quarrel, 
skipped the greater part of the inundation, and, 
being interrupted by a visitor just aj9 she reached 
the account of the refractory conduct of the dining7 
room door, which would never open when it was 
once shut, and never shut when it was once open, — 
deposited her kinswoman*s letter in a remote drawer, 
in which it probably continued, unread, during the 
remaining portion of that worthy lady's eartlily pil- 
grimage. 
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CHAP. III. 

,** Whence this new-born fervour ? Ah I 
Fata], fatal Gljcera ! " 

Hob. Od, i. 19. .'S. 

As Aunt Witherbj intimated in our last chapter^ 
Mr. Evans, the incumbent of Llanfihangel, had fre- 
quently visited Harcourt during his detention at 
Plas Newydd. The doctor, who came to see his 
patient a day or two after the latter had accepted 
Mrs. Witherby's pressing invitation for his continued 
stay, having pronounced him now convalescent and 
equal to moderate exercise (although anything like 
fatigue, he intimated, must still be avoided), Har- 
court proposed to the ladies, on the first day on 
which he availed himself of the medical permission 
for anything beyond a stroll round the gardens of 
Plas Newydd, to pay a return visit to Llanfihangel 
parsonage. The day was delicious, about ten days 
from the end of May, the usual period when, in these 
mountainous regions, the approaching summer for the 
first time begins to make its advance sensibly felt, 
and clothes the sterile crags with verdure and foliage. 
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Both the ladies were good walkers^ and enjoyed the 
exercise. Mrs. Witherby^ the stronger of the two 
notwithstanding her years, could almost rival Har- 
court himself in his rambles ; while Lucy Akehurst 
felt quite equal to accomplishing the distance to the 
little hamlet on foot After some ineffectual protests 
on the part of the old lady as to the injury likely to 
ensue to Harcourt from unduly testing his newly- 
recovered powers, the pedestrians set out, with many 
expressions of delight at the burst of summer in its 
warmth and brightness, the scent of flowers, the song 
of birds, and the rich colouring of even the minutest 
objects on their path, which we learn to appreciate 
80 intensely after the monotonous and chilling aspect 
of a long winter. While they are pursuing their 
route to Llanfihangel, the reader will perhaps pardon 
UB for introducing him more particularly than we 
have yet done to one whose memory is still green in 
his native vale, — the venerable Howel Evans. This 
gentleman was born at a small farm in the parish of 
Llanfihangel, but a few miles lower down the stream 
of the Hirnant. Having shown the promise of con* 
siderable ability, his father decided on bringing him 
up with the view of taking Orders ; the necessary 
expenses of an university education being defrayed, 
partly by the lud of a kinsman possessed of a tolerable 
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property^ but still more by the assiduity and frugal 
habits of the young scholar himself, who contrived to 
support himself on his relative*s allowance and the 
emoluments of a college exhibition which had been 
accorded to him. About the time that he was pre- 
paring for ordination the then incumbent of Llanfi- 
hangel fell into a state of declining health, which 
made tlie employment of a curate indispensable, and 
Mr. Evans was selected for the purpose. His rector 
was a pluralist, and resided upon a living at some 
distance, from which he had been in the habit of 
riding over to perform his duty at Llanfihangel once 
a Sunday. There was, in fact, no suitable residence 
at the latter place ; the old parsonage having (as we 
have already stated) been from time immemorial used 
as a labourer's cottage. Being, however, vacant at 
the time of Mr. Evans's appointment to the curacy, 
he decided on occupying this humble home, which 
some expenditure on repairs, and the neat and orderly 
habits of the occupant himself, contrived to make 
more habitable than could have been supposed ; and 
never having married, (although his presentation to 
the living on the death of the former rector some 
years afterwards would have allowed of his doing so 
with fair comfort), Mr. Evans had, up to the present 
time, continued by choice to reside in an abode hardly^ 
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larger or better, after all improvements to it, than 
that of the meanest of his parishioners. 

The new incumbent of Llanfihangel was, in fact, in 
many respects a remarkable man. His preferment 
had taken place at a period highly critical to the well- 
being of the institution to which he belonged. For 
nearly a century past the victim of a neglect and 
scandalous indifference on the part both of bishops 
and clergy to which we can hardly find a parallel 
elsewhere, its benefices occupied by Englishmen 
who could neither enter into the character nor even 
speak the language of those entrusted to them, or 
else by a native clergy of the most lax and dissolute 
description, the Welsh Church had gradually lost the 
respect and attachment of its laity. The evil had 
continued to increase until, at the period when Mr. 
Evans succeeded to his living, the Church was already, 
in the more populous districts of the Principality, in 
a fair way to succumb to the new tenets and form 
of worship which, first originating in the Wesleyan 
movement in England, had been extended by some 
seceders from the ranks of the Welsh clergy to the 
neglected population of their own country. The 
leaders in this movement were men not without a 
sturdy honesty and independence of character, and of 
considerable ability as preachers ; and the cause they 
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had adopted was now advancing with a rapidity which 
threatened the entire overthrow of the more ancient 
system. In the large parish of Llanfihangel> indeed, 
and the rude mountainous tracts which surrounded it, 
it was several years before the movement which had 
so profoundly agitated the rest of the Principality 
made itself in any degree felt. This was partly 
owing to the remote and secluded character of the 
district, and partly to the fact that the habits of Mr. 
Evans's predecessor, although careless and self-indul- 
gent^had not led to those open and scandalous excesses 
which in too many other places had irrevocably alien- 
ated the minds of the parishioners from the Church of 
their fathers. In many respects^ indeed, the late in- 
cumbent, a good-tempered, affable, and even kind- 
hearted man, had been deservedly popular. Hence 
it happened that at the time of Mr. Evans's nomi- 
nation to the benefice, and during the greater period 
of his incumbency (which at the time our tale com- 
mences had continued for more than the third of 
a century), the old order of things had continued at 
Llanfihangel without any of the interruptions and 
threatening appearances which in other quarters had 
become so rife. The chime of its old bells (for the 
church had, what is not very usual in Wales, a good 
peal) still week after week collected to its doors the 
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sturdy peasantry of the neighbourhood, with the 
peaked beaver hats and neat boddices of their wives 
and daughters; while from many a remote upland 
farm or hamlet, to which their sound could not pene- 
trate, the devout inmates, who would on no account 
have missed a Sunday service, and often started be- 
fore daybreak for the purpose, trudged sturdily along 
over moor and dingle, forming themselves into small 
detached parties, as accident or inclination prompted, 
and defying alike the asperities of the road and the 
still more serious impediments of rain or snow; 
usually arriving at the church-porch, after a walk 
which in some instances had extended to a distance 
of no less than nine or ten miles, with quite sufficient 
time and breath left for an interchange of friendly 
salutations, and perhaps a sprinkling of the local news 
of the week, with their fellow-parishioners already 
congregated on the same spot. 

But over and above the causes we have men- 
tioned, this happy exception to the prevailing state of 
things elsewhere was in great measure due to the 
energy, the good sense, and self-devotion of Mr. 
Evans. He was one of those men who, without 
ever emerging to a conspicuous place in the world's 
history, have that faculty of being in advance of 
their time which, where it is called into action on 
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an important stage, has constituted the real great- 
ness of the leading minds of all ages. From the 
earliest period of Mr. Evans's employment as a 
curate in his native parish, and still more during his 
incumbency, he had set himself actively to work to 
bring the system which he administered into har- 
mony, as far as was desirable, with the increasing 
demands of the time and the peculiar temperament 
and requirements of his own people. Instead of 
the noble old church being shut up for siz days in 
the week, he now, both by exhortation and his own 
example, encouraged the rude mountain peasantry, 
ever more susceptible to the impressions of religion 
than those in the lowlands, to resort there for short 
daily services, such as the traveller may hear in the 
Tyrol or German Switzerland, where morning and 
evening the villagers, men, women^ and children, 
congregate where their fathers have knelt for cen- 
turies before them in lowly worship ; or if compelled 
to proceed to work at a distance, murmur their 
orisons at the same hour as they thread the tangled 
pine-forests and dusky vineyards on their path. The 
service itself, instead of exhibiting merely the touch- 
ing and solemn, but possibly too intellectual form 
which is usual in England, was by Mr. Evans's good 
sense and appreciation of the national character en* 
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riched with the additions of music and oratory, which 
are so congenial to the Welsh taste, and which appear 
in fact to have constituted the principal elements of 
success with the numerous sects which now overrun 
that country. Then again the village school, almost 
unheard of at that period in the majority of Welsh 
parishes, was in Llanfihangel an institution of the 
utmost value and efficiency ; nearly all the children, 
even of the more wealthy farmers, received their 
education there ; while its celebrity became so great 
as to lead to numerous applications for admission 
from places situate without the borders of the parish. 
In short, Mr. Evans was a clergyman of a stamp 
now happily familiar enough in this country, but 
which at the time of which we write, especially in 
Wales, hardly existed ; one who, feeling no less the 
responsibility than the power of his supernatural 
commission, threw himself heart and soul into the 
work before him, bringing to bear upon it that 
knowledge of character and sound common sense 
without which zeal and enthusiasm are too often 
worse than thrown away. He had accordingly won, 
in the well-nigh three score years and ten for which 
he had lived boy and man among his people, not only 
their cordial love and gratitude, which indeed the kind, 
simple-hearted old man, with his everrready sym- 
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pathy for old and young, and the more effectual aid 
which^ from his own frugal housekeeping, he was 
able to extend to all who needed it, could hardly have 
failed to elicit^ but also a degree of respect, we 
might almost say veneration, which gave him un- 
bounded influence among the unsophisticated parish- 
ioners of Llanfihangel. 

It was not until quite the later years of Mr. 
Evans's incumbency that the aspect of affairs in 
his vicinity assumed a more untoward character. 
Slowly but surely the new faith had advanced from 
the more densely-populated parts of the country, in 
which it had first planted its roots, to the outlying 
districts and mountain recesses of the principality. 
Possibly indeed Llanfihangel might have escaped, at 
least during the lifetime of its present rector, had it 
not been for a circumstance to which we have ad- 
verted in an earlier chapter, the opening of some 
new slate quarries at the foot of the lake on which 
the church stood, and the consequently increased 
communication which took place between the retired 
vale of the Himant and other and more stirring 
quarters. At first the only result of this was that 
an itinerant preacher now and then visited the lower 
vaUey, holding forth in some cottage or farm-house 
of the better class, and deriving from his ministrations 
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such substantial benefits as a supper on the farmer's 
best " cwrw " and mutton pies, with the occasional 
addition, from the stores of the farmer's dame, of a 
cured ham or Vale of Llwyd cheese. At length, 
in an evil hour, it entered into the mind of Hilkiah 
Owen, — who had for some year or two past carried 
)n a general business of a highly lucrative nature in 
the hamlet which, as we have said elsewhere, had 
sprung up from the resort of the quarrymen to the 
new works, — that it would redound greatly to the 
promulgation of the Gospel in those remote parts, as 
well as to the profitable employment of that Sab- 
batical or seventh portion of his time which at 
present, in a commercial point of view, lay as it 
were fallow and uncultivated, if he should procure 
the erection within the hamlet of some place of 
meeting for the Lord's people (who at present, Hil- 
kiah observed, wandered as sheep without a shep- 
herd), and the instalment of himself as chief pastor 
therein. The proposition was eagerly seconded by 
the inhabitants of the recently-formed hamlet, who 
were mostly from a distant part of the country, in 
which the spread of the new tenets had become 
almost universal ; and subscriptions having been col- 
lected to a fair amount, to which the parent society 
made a considerable addition, the erection of Beth-^ 
esda Chapel was at once determined on. Now it 
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had not escaped the penetrating mind of Hilkiah 
Owen that, while there was little other available 
building ground in the hamlet^ it did happen, that 
on his own premises, fronting the road, there was a 
piece of land occupied only by a rickety shed, ori^ 
ginally contrived for the location of pigs and other 
obscene animals, but which *was at present un- 
tenanted, and well suited for the erection of the 
projected place of worship. Accordingly, after re* 

peated discussions as to the terms, in the course of 
which Hilkiah, like Ephron the Hittite, after some 
feint of parting with the land as a free gift, ended, 
when it came to practical terms, by extorting a 
price for it apparently about three times its value> 
the new building began in earnest; one of those 
misshapen, unsightly, obtrusive-looking structures, 
familiar to all tourists in Wales, with two large doors 
on the lower story, and two windows of still larger 
dimensions on the one above, from which, on the 
still summer afternoons, the stentorian voice of the 
preacher may be heard, like some distant cataract, 
roaring and rumbling, while the traveller is still half 
a mile from the locality. 

The building advanced apace, and was a source 
of unfeigned tribulation to the legitimate pastor of 
Llanfihangel, who, although lenient and considerate 
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to all who might differ from him^ nevertheless had' 
enough of human sensitiveness within him to resent 
keenly this intrusion on his own authorised functions^ 
and the established order of the Churchy of which he 
was a staunch supporter. He had no remedy, how- 
ever, but to watch patiently the progress of the new 
structure, which was in full view from his window, 
and reflect, as the good old man often did, for what 
fault or shortcoming of his own this element of evil 
had been allowed to enter into his hitherto unmo- 
lested parish. And thus it came to pass, that on 
the 4&y on which Harcourt and his fair companions 
paid their visit to Llanfihangel, from the narration 
of which we have too long detained the reader, the 
rival edifice, at Khos y Gelynion, or the " Foeman's 
Swamp," as the hamlet was called ( not altogether 
inapproi)riately Harcourt suggested), from the tra- 
ditions of some battle or encampment of by-gone 
times in the marshy field in which it was situated, 
had already been covered in with the blue slate from 
the adjacent quarry, and was now undergoing the 
internal fittings which were necessary to qualify it 
for its purpose. 

As the visitors from Plas Newydd approached 
Llanfihangel, the afternoon school had just been 
dismissed. Mr. Evans was in the church, where he 
had been superintending the practice of the choir. 
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some of the picked voices from the school, with a 
few elder lads from the hamlet and lower village^ 
largely reinforced on Sundays and other festival occa- 
sions with the deep tenors and basses of the seniors ; 
and he now issued forth to welcome them. He was 
under the necessity, however, of paying a visit this 
afternoon to an ailing parishioner in the direction of 
Plas Newydd, and accordingly proposed to return 
home with Mrs. Witherby, after a short inspection 
of the venerable church. The building in ques- 
tion, although at present, from the want of funds 
for its repair, it was to Mr. Evans's great grief in a 
somewhat dilapidated state, still presented features 
far superior to most Welsh structures of its class. 
It belonged to the Norman style of architecture, 
and was, in many respects, a highly interesting speci- 
men of that period. Externally a centre tower, of 
unusual strength and solidity, rose from the inter- 
section of its two transepts ; the chancel was stately 
and well-proportioned, with lancet windows, altered 
in early times from the narrow round-headed lights 
which had preceded them ; while a highly enriched 
doorway, under the southern porch, bore evidence 
to the wealth and skill which had formerly been 
lavished upon the decorations of the fabric. In the 
interior, the effect of the architecture was much 
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spoilt by the obtrusion^ in the greater part of the 
edifice^ of huge pews of all shapes and sizes^ sug- 
gesting the ideas of fortification and military defence 
rather than those of devotion^ as well as by the 
coats of dingy whitewash^ which, for a century or 
two past, had accumulated on its walls. Still, these 
drawbacks did not prevent the visitor from admiring 
the deeply-chiselled arcade- work, (belonging to the 
^* transition period,*') which surmounted the altar, 
the lofty arches of the centre tower or lantern, and 
above all, the extraordinary massiveness of the pillars 
which divided the nave from the side aisles, the effect 
6{ which was much increased by the depth of the 
" clerestory" windows above, appearing as if they had 
been hewn out of the solid rock. The church was new 
to Harcourt's companions, although not to himself; 
and they would gladly have devoted a longer time 
to the examination of its architectural beauties, had 
it not been for the fear of trespassing upon Mr. 
Evans's engagements. As it was, after rapidly noti- 
cing, the different points of which we have spoken, 
the old clergyman offered Mrs. Witherby his arm, 
and desiring Harcourt and Lucy to precede them, 
commenced the walk up the valley. They had not 
gone far, however, before Mr. Evans called his 
younger companions back. *' Instead of following 
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the road^" he said, ^' there was a path which ran in 
the same direction, only keeping on higher ground, 
and from one point of which there was a delightful 
view of the church and lake, with part of the lower 
valley. If Harcourt and Miss Akehurst pursued 
this, they would be able to rejoin themselves about 
half-a-mile on, where the path again descended upon 
the road." 

The suggestion was willingly adopted, and Har- 
court escorted his fair charge up the path indicated, 
which mounting rapidly by zigzags on the face of 
the bank, afterwards ran through some more level 
sloping meadows parallel to the road they had 
quitted. To obtain the view of which Mr. Evans 
had spoken, it was necessary to return for some 
distance down the valley. This Harcourt accord- 
ingly did, until, turning a projecting spur of rock, 
they emerged upon a point overhanging the lake 
where the footpath ceased, becoming after this a 
mere scrambling sheep-track along its margin. The 
view which met their eyes from this point, although 
not extensive, amply justified Mr. Ev^^ns's praise, 
offering one of those finished pictures which to the 
real lover of scenery more than compensate for the 
absence of a wider range of sight. Immediately at 
their feet lay the still black water of the lake, 
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hemmed in on the side on which they stood by preci- 
pitous crags^ while on the opposite bank a lofty hill of 
more gradual declivity, and partially wooded^ allowed 
space for the road which wound round its margin. 
The meagre stone houses of the hamlet at the other 
end of the lake, with Hilkiah Owpn's recent ad- 
dition to its architecture, were out of sight ; but to 
compensate for this, the old church, with the pic- 
turesque cottages of the original village nestling in 
its shade, formed an important element in the view. 
Below the hamlet, the course of the Himant was 
visible for about a mile down, the view at that dis- 
tance being terminated by a bold bluiF cliff, the 
resort of myriads of birds, which stood detached 
from and in advance of the general line of the hills 
by which the valley was inclosed, and presented a 
highly effective feature in the scene. A little to 
the right of them, of course at much greater distance, 
appeared the, blue summits of the principal moun- 
tain chain of the district, while the sun, now rapidly 
setting behind the height on which our pedestrians 
stood, and throwing the nearer part of the lake into 
soft shadow, tinged with a ray of golden lustre the 
wooded summits on the opposite side, and the modest 
homesteads and venerable tower of Llanfihangel. 
As Harcourt and Lucy Akehurst gazed with ad- 
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miration on a scene of such finished beauty^ a boat 
which they had not previously observed pushed off 
from behind the projecting headland of rock which 
they had rounded in attaining their present position. 
It contained some of the lads (on this occasion joined 
by two or three of their seniors^ who had stolen an 
hour from work for this purpose) of the rustic but 
by no means ine^ective choir of Llanfihangel^ who 
mostly came from the lower valley. As the boat 
emerged round the headland, and the oars fell with 
a leisurely even plash into the clear water, its oc- 
cupants, as if in unison with the stillness and 
peaceful beauty of surrounding objects, united their 
voices in one of the solemn chants of the Church, 
with that natural taste and correctness in harmony 
and time which is almost as universal in Wales as 
it is among the German populations of the Con- 
tinent. The boat had touched the opposite shore, 
and the performers dispersed for their walk home- 
wards, before either Lucy or her companion broke 
the silence which had succeeded this unexpected 
addition to the charm of the scene and hour. It was 
Harcourt who first spoke* " Can anything. Miss 
Akehurst," he siskid, ^^ be more exquisite than those 
voices ? there was one of the trebles especially, and 
a tenor, that fine-looking old man in tlie stern of th^ 
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boat, which would not have disgraced our English 
cathedrals." 

" I hardly think we should have found them there," 
Lucy answered; *'at least, in the only cathedral 
service I have attended the singing would have 
seemed poor and feeble by comparison. These men 
seem to have a natural power and skill in music; 
their voices are so full and melodious." 

**It is so, indeed," replied Harcourt; "and yet 
it is wonderful how little the Welsh character is ap- 
preciated. How few of the English, even of those 
who come here as tourists, recognise the fact that in 
these mountain recesses, separated from them by no 
physical boundary, in many cases inhabiting the 
upper part of the same valley of which they them- 
selves occupy the lower extremity, dwell a population 
distinguished from them not only by the obviouiJ 
differences of race and language, but still more so 
by the possession of qualities in which they are 
themselves wholly wanting; enthusiasts in poetry, 
in music, in oratory ; gifted naturally with the 
power of appreciating and cultivating successfully 
those acquirements which the more phlegmatic tem- 
perament of our Saxon lowlanders pursues, even 
when educated for the purpose, only with difficulty 
^nd reluctance." 
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*' I have seen very little of the Welsh since we 
resided here/' answered Lucy ; ** and their language 
is a sealed book to me. I have heard it once or 
twice in the church here, and thought it sounded 
very grand and majestic. '* 

" I am very little of a Welsh scholar myself," 
Harcourt answered ; ** in fact I can hardly converse 
in it at all, although I have leamt the meaning and 
pronunciation of some of the words. I think what I 
admire most in the language, and what in fact shows 
the character of the people more than anything else, 
is their poetical nomenclature for places. In Eng- 
land nothing can be more commonplace than our 
names; even in the lake districts of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, full of beauty as they are, you 
lose half the effect of the scenery from the meanness 
of its vocabulary : there is actually a mountain there 
called * Robinson!' Even Skiddaw and Helvellyn, 
although they have a more imposing sound, express 
nothing ; at any rate we have lost the clue to their 
meaning. But in Wales the whole nomenclature is 
instinct with life ; even the tiniest brook and glen 
possesses a name, either suggestive, like Rhos y 
Gelynion here, of the legendary history of the coun- 
try, or else derived from the rich imagination of the 
bards, which, like the creative genius of the Greeks^ 
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clothed with some beautiful image every feature in the 
scenery around their homes." 

** Old Jenkin told me one day," said Lucy, " that 
the wretched little hovel on the bank opposite 
our house, at the mouth of that deep dingle among 
the trees, is called the Vale of Nightingales ; * Nant 
Eos,* I think he called it in Welsh." 

** Yes," answered Harcourt ; ** and if you were to 
take the map, and go through all those long names 
in it (which I confess would be a formidable under- 
taking for an English mouth), you would find in the 
same way that every one of them was descriptive ; 
connected with some long forgotten history or ro- 
mance, or some picture, fanciful or real, suggested 
by the place itself. Beddgelert still commemorates 
the fate and place of sepulture of the faithful hound 
of Prince Llewelyn ; on the table-land of * Bwrdd 
Arthur' the heroic chief of Britain feasted with his 
armed retainers ; in the shadowy dale of ^ Nant 
Gwrtheyrn* the bones of the ill-fated Vortigern have 
reposed for fourteen centuries, under the forked 
peaks of the Yr Eifl. Every house and homestead 
is described by some feature of interest in the ob- 
jects which surround it ; the red ridge, the dashing 
cataract, the gloomy ravine, the confluence of the 
river, all furnish names to the humble dwellings in 
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their vicinity, articulating the whole scene with 
poetry. In the dip of yonder barren moor, ' the 
Church of the Hollow ' nestles in its quiet solitude ; 
of those two cottages in front of us, the one is ' the 
house of the black torrent ; ' the other, with the 
sloping greensward in front, 'the bank of sun- 
shine ; ' on those blue mountain tops, the farthest we 
can see from this point, ' the knight of the white 
lance,' and ' the lady of the white brow,' maintain 
their airy station, and give its traditional name to 
their abode." 

"I had no idea," said Lucy, who had listened 
with delight to Harcourt's animated eulogy, " that 
the Welsh character had so many points of interest ; 
it would tempt one to learn more of them, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of the language, and I must 
confess, too, the somewhat unattractive look of the 
people themselves. I could hardly associate much 
poetry," said she, laughing, '* with old Jenkin's red 
wig and stolid apathetic features." 

** And yet," answered Harcourt, " bring an old 
harper to Plas Newydd and let him play Codiad yr 
Haul, or the Men of Harlech, and you would see Jen- 
kin as wild with enthusiasm as an expatriated Swiss, 
when he hears the Ranz des Vaches. However, the 
Welsh character has unquestionably two sides. Per- 
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haps this may be owing to the fact which ethno- 
graphers have suspected, that the Welsh are an union 
of two wholly different races. This shows itself 
even in their faces^ I think ; there can hardly be a 
greater contrast than that which exists between the 
types of Welsh nationality one often sees, with their 
shock red hair, stunted forms, and half-cunning half- 
stolid countenances (I do not mean this to' apply to 
old Jenkin, who is a highly meritorious individual), 
and the strikingly handsome and regular features 
and noble expression of such a face, for instance, as 
that of Mr. Evans. But however this may be, I 
fear that there is a more important difference, which 
the upper classes are beginning to feel very much in 
other parts of the principality, between the old 
Welsh character of a century or even half a cen- 
tury back, and the degeneration from it which is 
now almost universal." 

" To what is this owing? " asked Lucy. 

"The better informed among the Welsh them- 
selves," answered Harcourt, " attribute it almost en- 
tirely to the increasing influence of the sectarian 
preachers : I fear they are too right. It cannot be 
denied, of course, that there appeared almost a neces- 
sity for some external interference to remove evils to 
which the Church itself seemed unwilling and almost 
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unable^ in the majority of cases, to apply any remedy; 
neither would any right-judging person deny to 
those who in the first instance introduced the 
tenets of the English sectaries into this country, 
the praise of much zeal and honesty of purpose^ how- 
ever erroneously they may have acted. But after 
making every allowance of this kind, I fear there is 
no doubt* that it is the introduction of puritanism 
(which up to the last few years had been wholly un- 
known in Wales) which has fatally and hopelessly 
degraded the national character. Psalm-singing, 
interminable preachings, a canting phraseology, the 
pretence to higher spiritual gifts, have in fact, and 
probably by no very remote connection, gone side by 
side with petty cunning, falsehood, cheating, and 
immorality of every kind, except drunkenness ; thus 
contrasting with the state of things elsewhere in 
Great Britain, where the same causes have more 
frequently resulted in inebriety. I can hardly tell 
you," added Harcourt, after a slight pause, "how 
greatly I admire and reverence that noble old man, 
Mr. Evans. One of the meekest disciples of the 
Church in his own faith and practice, he is yet as 
firm as a rock in resisting innovations which he sees 
to be fraught, not only with doctrinal error, but with 
the most disastrous consequences to the Welsh cha- 
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racier. Far from ignoring the necessity of a reform 
in Church matters, he has seized upon all the points 
in the new doctrines and forms of worship which have 
promised any advantage, and has brought them into 
play in his own parish, where the people all but doat 
upon him, as weU they may do upon one so single- 
hearted, humble, and devoted. I never seemed to 
feel, until I knew him, how much greatness there is 
in simple goodness. I wish I could learn, as intend- 
ing to take orders myself, some other and even higher 
lessons from one whose whole income, time, and 
strength, have been from youth to old age conse- 
crated to purposes for which no earthly reward can 
ever reach him. But I sincerely beg pardon. Miss 
Akehurst," added Harcourt, turning round abruptly 
(for his eyes had been for some minutes fixed on the 
grey tower of Llanfihangel, on which a faint gleam of 
the setting sunlight still lingered) ; " I have been 
preaching you quite a sermon, and I am sure / am 
the last person in the world who has any title to 
speak upon such subjects." 

As Harcourt turned, his eyes encountered those of 
Lucy Akehursts, which, sooth to say, were at that 
moment fixed upon the speaker with a very evident 
look of admiration and interest. Harcourt was not 
a vain man, but there was an expression in those fair 
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orbs (which, as his own gaze met them, were with- 
drawn in some little confusion), which arrested his 
thoughts more than anything which would have flat- 
tered any mere personal or intellectual conceit It 
was the expression of the best gift that woman can 
bestow until she gives her love, — that of appreciation 
and sympathy. On Harcourt's enthusiastic tempera- 
ment (we do not pretend, reader, to make him a 
model young man, either in good sense or any other 
quality), the flash of recognition, the mysterious 
affinity of two congenial souls, fell like an electric 
spark. The fuel had been ready laid, heaped up, 
hour by hour, in the silent unsuspecting intercourse 
of the last few weeks; one glance, stolen at unawares 
from a maiden's dark eye, applied the torch. Like 
an impersonation in actual presence of the still even- 
ing scene, the musical chant of the rowers, the golden 
light of the fervid sunset, the warm emotions and 
solemn musings of his own heart, rose, as if it had 
been a spirit, from the gleaming waters at his feet, 
and stood before him in her young loveliness, in her 
grace of form, her bright smile, her matchless woman- 
hood, her power of knowing and understanding /u'm, 
the angel, the fair creation of his dream ; that which, 
however ineffectually and sadly, he must henceforth 
worship, must love. Tremulously, dizzily, almost in 
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fiilence^ his heart and brain well nigh reeling with 
the consciousness of new and absorbing sensations^ 
Harcourt escorted his companion from the banks of 
the lake^ now fast sinking into shadow^ and pursuing 
the path indicated by the clergyman^ rejoined him 
with Mrs. Witherby not far below Plas Newydd, 
the topics they had been discussing having occupied 
them longer than either had supposed. 
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CHAP. IV. 

*' To love! it is to have a two-fold being : 
One, Nature's handmaid, sentient, hearing, seeing ; 
The pale drudge ministering in men's view 
To all the weary forms we speak and do : 
And one, the music of an angel's mirth, 
A gleam from heaven, a hidden thing on earth;" — 

B. Large. 

As Lucy Akehurst retired to rest that night, while 
she thought over with much pleasure the occurrences 
of the day, she yet experienced a little uneasiness 
from what she had observed in Harcourt's manner 
that evening. To Aunt Witherby he was as full of 
kindness and attention as ever ; but to herself he had 
appeared, for the first time on one or two occasions 
during the evening, distant and reserved ; and Lucy 
almost feared she must have done something to of- 
fend him. However, she trusted that the cloud, 
whatever it was, would disperse by next day, and 
once more recalling with pleasure the interesting and 
animated conversation in which she had shared, and 
the beauty and varied powers of the mind with which 
she had, by such a singular accident, been brought 
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into contact in this wild locality^ Lucy fell happily- 
asleep. Not so Edgar Harcourt. Hour after hour 
found him tossing on his couch, until the first blush 
of day once more began to tinge the dark oak panel- 
ling and heavy draperies of his apartment. Whirling 
incessantly through his thoughts in every confusion 
of idea, now inspiring hope, now despair ; at one mo- 
ment urging him to quit an abode fraught with so 
much danger, at another suggesting a hundred ex- 
cuses for remaining there ; now presenting itself in 
the guise of the far-descended daughter of Cheve- 
leigh, one to whose hand, even were she less lovely 
in every attribute, it would be incredible folly and 
presumption on his part to aspire ; now appearing as 
the interested and admiring listener to his rhapsodies 
on the craggy margin of the lake ; alternately unap- 
proachable in its excellence and resistless in its at- 
traction, rose before Harcourt's mind perpetually 
that one idea, the reflection of that fair prototype, 
Lucy Akehurst. The floodgates were opened, and 
the tide of love, with all its conflicting anxieties and 
emotions, contemned and slighted until its power 
was known, now rushed in irresistibly, and poured 
in a full torrent through the hitherto guarded 
channels. 

Ten days of exquisite weather, bringing the month 
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of May to a close,. succeeded the expedition to Llan- 
fihangel. The sunshine was unclouded, the air 
delicious ; brightness, beauty, and melody were in 
every sight and sound of nature. It was impossible 
to stop in-doors; and Harcourt, who still lingered 
on at Plas Newydd, resolving that every day should 
be the last, and yet finding it each morning more 
impossible to tear himself away, eagerly seconded 
Mrs. Witherby's proposal of achieving some moun- 
tain excursions to points of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, with most of which he was indeed familiar. 
Lucy had very soon discovered that Harcourt was 
not offended; there was evidently no ground for ap- 
prehending that; still, she certainly was puzzled 
to understand why it was that their visitor, although 
usually as animated and eloquent, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, ten times as animated 
and eloquent as ever, occasionally and most unac- 
countably relapsed into fits of abstraction, during 
which he would walk silently, with downcast eyes, 
by her side, and then as unexpectedly resume his 
former manner. However, this drawback, if such 
it were, by no means affected Lucy's thorough en- 
joyment of these halcyon ten days. If she had 
marvelled before at her own want of appreciation in 
considering Plas Newydd dull or monotonous, she 
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did SO now a hundred times more. The river mur- 
mured by pleasantly, the sun looked in brightly at 
the old muUioned windows, the flowers bloomed, and 
the birds chirped round the house all day long; 
Harcourt was there, with his perpetual fund of 
interesting and lively conversation; the light of 
summer, the freshness of young life was in every- 
thing. Then again, nothing could be more de- 
lightful than the mountain excursions, which, under 
Harcourt's escort, and with Mrs. Witherby as cha- 
peron (indeed, as we have said, that worthy lady 
generally instigated them), came off almost daily. 
Every expedition seemed to open up some new 
source of beauty and interest in itself, some fresh 
topic of animated discussion to beguile the way. 
When the distance was too great for Lucy to ac- 
complish on foot, she generally enlisted the services 
of the pony we have mentioned, old Taffy, a sa- 
gacious quadruped, who was kept by Jenkin (a kind 
of half bailiff, half indoor-servant on the premises) 
to assist him in fetching peat, water, provisions, or 
other domestic necessaries, and who usually con- 
trived to earn his daily allowance of provender with 
as little outlay of exertion on his part as his em- 
ployer for the time being would tolerate. However, 
Taffy, who was popularly believed to be about thirty 
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years old, could be made to work when it was pe* 
remptorily insisted upon ; and, probably, Lucy had 
never enjoyed a canter on her Arabian filly at Che* 
Teleigh more than she did the plodding pace of the 
old Welsh pony up the steep banks and across the 
moors of his native district. Harcourt's previous 
knowledge of the country was of great service on 
these occasions, as he was not only able to act as 
guide, but also to communicate to his companions 
various interesting legends and anecdotes connected 
with the different localities which formed the object 
of the day's excursion. Thus they visited together 
the gloomy defile and sullen-looking pool of Llyn 
Delyn, " the Harp Lake," and listened to the ro* 
mantic tale from which it derives its name. *^ Here," 
Harcourt told them, *Mn former times stood the 
fortalice of an ancient chieftain, a bold bad man, 
reckless alike of human and divine laws, whose 
rapine and extortion made him the terror of the 
neighbourhood, while his boon companions at the 
castle pursued an unceasing round of riot and de- 
bauchery. 

^^ It was one morning, early on Easter Sunday. 
The bells of Llangorwen, or the Church of the White 
Choir, which had been endowed by the ancestors of 
Lord Morven, as the chieftain was called, chimed 
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merrily over hill and dale in honour of the dawn 
of the Resurrection. But their summons was un- 
heeded at the castle. Lord Morven and his retain- 
ers had watched indeed all the Easter Eve, but it 
was over the dice and wine -cup ; when morning 
came their haggard and jaded countenances showed 
how the night had been spent. Some of the party 
would now have retired to rest, but Lord Morven 
insisted that the revel should go on. It was sug- 
gested that it was Easter Sunday, but he laughed 
loud and scornfully ; * the better the day, the better 
the deed,' he said, and ordered the flagons to be filled 
anew, and the remains of the last night's banquet 
to be replaced upon the tables. Now, too. Lord 
Morven missed the family harper, and desired him 
to be summoned forthwith, that he might make 
music to the guests as they ate and drank. The 
old man came with trembling and reluctant steps; 
he had stolen away from the hall the evening before, 
as the revel grew fast and furious, to make his 
Easter shrift, and he now longed to join the faith* 
ful who crowded to the matins at that early hour 
within the church walls. But his lord's order was 
peremptory, and he was forced to obey. His hand 
wandered confusedly over the strings at first, and he 
seemed incapable of producing any modulation ; but. 
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frightened at Lord Morven's tlireatening aspect, as 
he waited for the music, the old harper at length 
commenced one of his festive strains. But it was 
in vain ; involuntarily the melody assumed another 
character in his hands, and the sounds died away 
into a melancholy wailing dirge. Another and an- 
other air were tried with the same result. Then 
Lord Morven suddenly rose from table, and smote 
his hands together, ' What is this, my boon com- 
rade ? ' he cried, * what nameless terror is upon you ? 
-every man's face and form seems wrapt in dark- 
ness ; the hall and doorways are full of shadows, fol- 
lowing each other under the earth into obscure 
darkness ; all is gloom and black night around. 
Come forth abroad, and we will finish our revel under 
the castle walls ; there will be no ghosts and dismal 
apparitions there.' Then the guests laughed, with 
that forced, unnaturally loud laugh which is so terri- 
ble to hear, as if the lips that uttered it were not 
the laugher's own ; and rising hastily, they followed 
their chief to the archers' practising ground in front 
of the castle. There was no interruption now to the 
mirth of the banquet, which continued with increased 
ardour as the sun clomb high in the heavens ; the 
dice rattled on the tables, the wine-flagon passed 
briskly from hand to hand. The old harper had 
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hoped to escape now^ but his master detained him, 
and from time to time called for fresh music. The 
shadows from the hills grew shorter, and the sun 
climbed higher and higher, until it was full noon. 
Then, in obedience to Lord Morven's order, the 
harper again lifted his instrument, and commenced 
the required strain. He had hardly done so, when a 
large bird of an unknown species suddenly descended 
from some eminence near, and carried off the old 
man's cap in his beak. Hastily placing his harp 
on the ground, the musician started in chase of the 
bird. His most active exertions, however, proved 
ineffectual to overtake the depredator. From tree 
to tree, then out upon the open moor, over crag and 
dell the bird flew, still keeping in sight, but never 
allowing his pursuer to approach him. At length, 
just when the old man was wearied with the chase, 
and about to abandon it in despair, the bird dropped 
his cap upon a rock close at hand, and flapping his 
wings, flew away into the clear . sky. The harper 
now bent his steps homeward. He was surprised to 
find how many miles he had been carried in the pur- 
suit ; as he approached the familiar landmarks which 
surrounded the castle, and which had in fact served 
to guide his steps back, the sun was already setting, 
and the shadows from the hills now lay long and 
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dark upon the ground. But the old. man's surprise 
was soon increased tenfold. As he crossed the 
brow of a rising ground^ from which the castle was 
usually full in sight, he was amazed to see that its 
grej turrets and battlements no longer rose in their 
accustomed place ; the other familiar objects of the 
scene were all as he had left them, but the castle, 
with its festal and joyous throng, had disappeared. 
In its place, wrapping the unburied dead in its mantle 
of dark waters, lay a black, sullen-looking lake, on 
the top of which floated the old man's harp, while at 
an immeasurable depth beneath he fancied he could 
distinguish (at any rate they have never been seen 
since) the towers of the engulphed fortress. No other 
vestige of the fate of Lord Morven and his guests 
ever came to light. The harper wandered forth in 
quest of another home, and often in the winter 
evenings at the fireside recounted with trembling 
lips the story of his own mysterious escape, and the 
fearful origin of * Llyn Delyn.' " 

Another day's expedition took Harcourt and his 
companions to the lovely vale in which St Melangell, 
the fair recluse of this remote solitude, protected the 
fugitive hare from the rude huntsmen of the vicinity, 
and has ever since (although we know not what 
railroad innovation may have done) continued the 
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tutelage of the species, who are known as *' St. Me- 
langell's ( or Monocella's ) lambs," and enjoy an 
immunity from their oppressors under the shadow of 
the humble shrine dedicated to her memory. In an 
opposite direction they explored the retreat of St. 
Tydecho, worn by the footsteps of numerous pil- 
grims, where the stony bed of the Saint, and even 
the cruciform print of his fingers in the hard rock, are 
still shown to the tourists who in modern times have 
supplied their place. In a similar excursion they 
crossed the main chain of the moorlands which sur- 
rounded them, feasting upon the rare and delicate fruit 
of the cloudberry, which is almost peculiar to this 
district, and achieved the laborious ascent of the 
mountain summit tenanted, as Harcourt had already 
informed Lucy, by the " knight of the white lance;" 
while a further day's ride placed them beneath the 
gloomy chasm of the Pistill Khaiadr, now from the 
long drought almost denuded of its principal feature, 
the dashing torrent which here descends in one long 
leap from the precipices of the Berwyn chain; although 
still imposing from its height and the sterility of 
the surrounding: scene. 

It was a striking, and yet perhaps a mournful 
spectacle too, the enjoyment of those young unsophis- 
ticated hearts, as they thus dived into the craggy re- 
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cesses and fastnesses of the mountaiDS, with that 
sense of the beauty stamped so lavishly on even the 
commonest objects which met their gaze^ which is 
the rare privilege of those on whom the corroding 
influences of life have not yet passed. Occasionally 
Mrs. Witherby would insist on her companions pur- 
suing some unexplored track or attractive-looking 
dingle without her^ promising to rejoin them at a 
point nearer home. Fatal indeed were these solitary 
rambles to Harcourt's peace of mind. With an in- 
tuitive conviction of his own imprudence^ he could 
not forego the enjoyment of such companionship ; 
and many a sleepless hour, in the following night, 
paid for the thrilling transport of a touch from Lucy's , 
soft hand, as he assisted her over some obstacle in 
their path, or the glance at that exquisitely fair face, 
glowing with health and exercise, and rewarding his 
animated descriptions of the various objects on their 
route, with a bright look of interest and appreciation. 
Very fatal too to Harcourt's repose after these expe- 
ditions, and indeed at all other times, was the low 
musical laugh, peculiarly Lucy's own, with which she 
responded to some passing jest or humorous sally of 
her companion. It sounded to him, he thought, like 
the voice of the agate brooks, murmuring forth their 
happiness to the sun, as he gazed down into their clear 
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depths. Alas! poor Harcourt I Notwithstanding his 
[)rotestations, be would have given all the lakes and 
mountains in the universe nowy for one echo of that 
laugh^ or one glance at that fair face. 

And now, perchance, the reader may propound 
some enquiries touching the nature of Lucy's own 
feelings. We must firmly but respectfully decline 
to furnish any explicit answer. We will only say 
that it is happy, indeed, for those whose existence 
without them would be a dark and dejected succes- 
sion of toil and weariness, that nature has implanted 
in these gentle hearts a yearning for the support and 
strength of a firmer arm ; an ivy-like clinging to 
some object round which it may twine and spend 
itself in love and tenderness ; an angelic and com- 
passionate charity, rating, far beyond their value, 
the small qualities of good which here and there 
appear among the dross ; else might our ruder sex 
pine in vain for the attachment of natures which 
appear framed in a mould of more refinement, and 
endowed with loftier aspirations. But, however this 
may be (and perhaps it was a somewhat ominous 
symptom that Lucy, although enjoying to the 
utmost these excursions, began to discover in her- 
self, at times, a nervous timidity as to being much 
alone with Harcourt, and a tendency to find some 
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employment in the opposite direction, of which she 
had been wholly unconscious in the* earlier days of 
their acquaintance), however this may be^ it is cer- 
tain that Harcourt, passionately as he loved^ never, 
in his moments of serious reflection, ever dreamed 
of the possibility of success. That he did love, with 
all the enthusiasm of his ardent soul, he could not of 
course disguise from himself; on the contrary^ his 
only surprise now was that he should have been 
half-an-hour in Lucy's society without such a result 
taking place ; and feeling this^ Harcourt at the same 
time felt that it was impossible for him much longer 
to support the suspense of his present state, and 
that^ happen what might, he must^ ere long^ utter the 
words which would finally determine his fate. That 
the reply could by any possibility be favourable, 
he never allowed himself to hope. Harcourt had 
gathered from Lucy her real position, as far as she 
herself knew it (for by Butler's advice no intima- 
tion had been given her of the actual position of her 
afiairs under the settlement); and he had heard 
enough to make him see, that notwithstanding the 
retirement in which her mother, either from tem- 
porary embarrassment or some other unexplained 
cause, was at present living, her real position, as the 
owner of Cheveleigh, was one which would make 
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any pretensions to her daughter's hand^ from one 
who had his own way to make, highly unacceptable. 
But even independently of these considerations, 
Harcourt's day-dream was too bright and beautiful 
for him ever to anticipate success with its object, 
80 fair, so far removed, as she appeared to him, from 
the imperfect homage it was in his power to offer : 
to lift his eyes so high, with any expectation of a 
favourable result, appeared to him intolerable pre- 
sumption. He was resolved to hear his sentence ; 
the interval of suspense was insupportable ; but like 
a criminal, he was prepared to bow his neck under 
the decree, and carry through life the heavy bur- 
den of his exile from the heart in which he felt, had 
its attainment been less impossible, he might have 
known boundless happiness and love. 
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CHAP. V. 

** Hashed to a deep stillness, which the pulse's audible throbbing 
Made animate ; which holy fervour and eager devotion 
Made dearer to the King of Spirits, than festival anthems 
Pealed in choral worship to the tide-like murmuring organ.'* 

Eldricoe. 

The la^ day of the month happened to be a Sun* 
dsLjy and as there was to be no service at Plas 
Newydd, both Lucy and Mrs. Witherby were in- 
duced^ by the description Harcourt had given of the 
grandeur and sonorous beauty of the Welsh Liturgy ^ 
when properly performed, to attend the morning 
church at Llanfihangel. Mr. Evans officiated as 
usual, and the ladies were delighted with the ser- 
vice, which in the deep tones and forcible enunci- 
ation of the reader (whose voice had lost nothing by 
the advance of years), fully justified Harcourt's 
praise. One great feature of the services, however, 
as Harcourt had been accustomed to hear them at 
Llanfihangel, was on this day absent, much to his 
disappointment ; and that was the choir. A few of 
the school children, who had been selected as trebles, 
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at first endeavoured to sustain their usual part in 
the chants and responses; but the attempt was so 
unsuccessful, and the absence of the principal voices 
made the performance so blank and unsatisfactory^ 
that by Mr. Evans's desire they desisted, and the 
service proceeded to its close without singing of any 
kind. Nor was this the only unusual circumstance. 
Although, as we have said, the old man's voice 
was as clear and firm as ever, Harcourt yet fancied 
he detected in his countenance an air of uneasiness 
and vexation. At the same timie he observed in 
the deeply-marked expressive faces of the men, 
which peered over the huge pews and under the 
massive arches of the nave, as if they had been 
themselves chiselled from the same solid blocks as 
the corbels over their heads, as well as in an unmis* 
takeable flutter, and occasional whispered snatches 
of conversation, when any pause in the service took 
place, between their helpmates of the gentler sex, 
an indication that something uncommon was a-foot. 
The sermon, indeed, was delivered by Mr. Evans, 
whose advanced age appeared nowhere less than in 
his clerical functions, with an earnestness which 
seemed to rivet the faculties of his hearers. But 
Harcourt, who had the excuse of hardly understand- 
ing a syllable, could not prevent his attention being at 
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times distracted by a distant but gradually i^reasing 
sound, which appeared to be approaching the church 
from the outside. The nature of this was at first 
uncertain; but as the discourse reached its close, 
it evidently assumed the character of some per- 
formance in psalmody, sustained by numerous voices, 
but of a peculiarly dolorous and sombre charac- 
ter. To explain the cause of this interruption, 
we must apprise the reader of some circumstances 
which had occurred in the quiet village of Llan- 
fihangel, since the period of Harcourt and Lucy's 
last visit there. In this interval, the meeting-house 
for the faithful, aided no less by the fine weather 
and long working days, than by the pious energy of 
its intended pastor Hilkiah Owen, had been com- 
pleted in all essentials, and was ready for the re- 
ception of those who were to occupy its walls. 
After sundry conferences, it had been arranged that 
the public opening of the building should be fixed 
for the last Sunday in the month. The proceedings 
on this occasion, after the extempore prayer and 
psalmody which would be appropriate to the solemn 
occasion of Hilkiah's call to his new labours, were 
to consist of a series of three consecutive sermons 
by different preachers ; the first and third in Welsh, 
by native talent; and the intermediate one, by a 
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stranger^of great repute from Manchester^ and in 
English, of which the Welsh chapel-goers, even 
when they cannot understand two sentences to- 
gether, always appear to speak as a distinguished 
spiritual privilege ; we have even heard this induce- 
ment to a full attendance at meeting advertised 
over night by the town crier. Now, in the natural 
elation of his heart, Hilkiah had directed all his 
energies to achieving two points in the day's celebra- 
tion, which he rightly conjectured would add greatly 
to its eclat One of these was the interception of 
the Llanfihangel choir (who, as we have said, mostly 
came from the lower valley), on their way to 
their functions at the church, and the diversion of 
their powers to the use of his own chapel. The 
other was the formation of a procession after the 
morning service, which should proceed along the 
shores of the lake to the older village, and return by 
the same route ; having thus displayed the triumph of 
the new faith to the inhabitants of the upper part 
of the valley, who were much less favourably af- 
fected towards it than those lower down, and, as it 
were, broken ground in the field which hereafter 
might become fitted for its reception. Hilkiah 
was gratified in both particulars. The choral per- 
formers, seduced partly by the novelty, and the 
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earnest persuasions and^ in some instances^ bribes 
of Hilkiah ; and partly by the anticipations of a 
tea-drinking in the chapel which was to close the day's 
proceedings, almost to a man deserted their alle- 
giance, although they still retained sufficient reve- 
rence for the ancient worship to decline joining the 
procession in its march to Llanfihangel: and Hilkiah 
found it a matter of discretion not to press this point. 
The arrangements for the procession in other respects 
were effected entirely according to his wishes. Hence 
it happened, that just as the congregation of Llan- 
fihangel were descending the well-worn flight of steps 
which led up to the churchyard, and preparing for 
their walk homeward, the professors of the new faith, 
headed by Hilkiah Owen and his three coadjutors, 
after following the road by the lake side, emerged 
round a projecting spur of rock upon the same spot, 
walking two and two, with an extremely demure ex- 
pression of countenance ; and uplifting one of those 
interminable pieces of psalmody, apparently con- 
structed without any reference to time or tune, and 
calculated to last, if desired, till domesday, which 
the trayeller may so often hear issuing from the doors 
of the Welsh meeting-houses, and which irresistibly 
suggest to the mind the homely but yivid image of 
the tune " of which the old cow died." This buphonic 
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performance was of course what had greeted Har- 
Courtis ears in the distance; in fact, from the curvature 
of the lake, it had been generallj audible for some 
considerable period before those engaged in it them-* 
selves appeared. When they did so, things began to as- 
sume an aspect rather serious. The road underneath 
the churchyard wall was very narrow, hemmed in by 
the river on the opposite side, and wholly incapable 
of accommodating the two human streams which now 
so inopportunely poured into it at the same moment, 
and neither of which showed the least indication of 
giving way. To do Hilkiah justice, he had not pre- 
meditated this part of the day's occurrences. Al- 
though willing enough that the adherents of the 
ancient worship should have the mortification, while 
engaged in their own devotional exercises, of hearing 
the triumphant strains which indicated the progress of 
tenets of an opposite description, Hilkiah had never- 
theless (perhaps with some personal considerations, 
for he was naturally timorous, and the sturdy moun- 
taineers of the upper valley were a choleric race) 
calculated that the procession would have returned to 
Bhos y Gelynion before the vicar's sermon had con- 
cluded ; and his calculation was only defeated by the 
omission of the singing, which brought the service to 
a close much before its usual time. As it was, Hilr 
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kiah evinced considerable dismay at the collision 
which seemed inevitable. His own party, indeed, 
although numerically smaller than the other side, had 
probably the advantage in physical strength, as they 
were mostly composed of men, and included the 
whole body of labourers from the quarries — active, 
robust fellows, who were well paid, and lived high in 
proportion. Still Hilkiah was in the van of battle, 
and he now bitterly repented of the vain-glorious dis- 
play which had brought him into a position of so 
much periL It is true, he had now dubbed himself 
^' Keverend:" still, he was well aware that the old- 
fashioned mountaineers, one or two of whom now 
confronted him with no very flattering expression in 
their countenances, would be little disposed, in a 
general miHe, to attach much inviolability to his per-* 
son. In fact, his nearest opponent, an honest farmer 
from the Berwyns, was already beginning to twitch 
the stout sapling which had assisted his descent from 
those elevated regions, with evident indications of a 
desire that it should fulfil the more noble purposes of 
its existence, by being brought to impinge, there and 
then, upon anybody's skull who might happen to be 
within its reach. At this crisis, however, the tall 
erect figure of the incumbent of Llanfihangel ap- 
peared upon the scene of action. Mr. Evans, al- 
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though aware of the intended procession^ and per- 
haps anticipating some unpleasantness in consequence, 
had been less quick than Harcourt in hearing the 
lugubrious strains which attended the march of the 
chapel-party. On emerging from the vestry, where 
he had been accidentally detained for a few minutes, 
he became aware for the first time of the untoward 
rencontre which had taken place, and now hastened 
forward to prevent the results which appeared likely 
to ensue upon it. A disgraceful outrage inteiTupted 
the execution of this purpose. As Mr. Evans bent 
forward over the churchyard wall where he stood, 
with the view of summoning one or two of his 
leading parishioners to give their assistance in re- 
straining any outbreak, a stone, flung by some mis- 
creant in the rear of the crowd, struck him nearly 
under the left temple. The blow was one of some 
violence ; and for a minute or two Mr. Evans leant, 
dizzy and stunned, against the stone coping of the 
wall, while a stream of blood trickled down through 
the old man's fingers which were pressed to his tem- 
ple, and stained the thin grey hair underneath. The 
author of the injury was easily discovered ; a loutish- 
looking youth, of about eighteen or nineteen, one of 
the labourers from the quarries, who had perhaps 
thrown the missile without much consideration of the 
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consequences, and now stood looking sheepishly 
round, with some uncertainty as to whether he should 
receive applause or censure for the exploit. As soon 
as the offender became apparent, Harcourt, with seve- 
ral other members of the Llanfihangel congregation 
who had witnessed the act, sprang forward to bring 
him to condign justice ; but their purpose was antici- 
pated. A lad, whom Harcourt had on one or two pre- 
vious occasions observed at the parsonage, and who 
was now standing with the school children behind 
Mr. Evans, darted impetuously forward, and leaping 
the low wall of the churchyard, dealt the culprit a 
blow which sent him reeling against the stump of a 
tree which overhung the stream of the Himant ; and 
collaring his adversary, before he had recovered from 
this assault, dragged him to the edge of the water, 
with the apparent intention of cooling his ardour by 
an immersion in the limpid element. In this he 
probably would have succeeded ; for although slightly 
made, and much younger than his opponent, the lad 
showed, when thus called into action, a strength of 
muscle and limb wholly disproportioned to his 
size; while the bystanders of both parties either re- 
mained silent, or loudly applauded such an act of 
justice. Meanwhile, however, Mr. Evans had re- 
covered from the first effects of the blow he had under- 
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gone. Seeing what was going on, he exclaimed, in a 
tone of unusual sternness, ^^ What is this, Philip ? 
have you so soon forgotten the past, and your own 
resolutions ? Loose your hold of him instantly I" 
The lad obeyed, and returning to the diurchyard 
with a deep tinge upon his brown cheek, glided 
with a quick step through the crowd, and resumed 
his former position behind Mr. Evans. The latter 
then turned to those of his own parishioners who 
were most in advance, and assuring them that he 
was not hurt, entreated them, if they valued his re- 
quest, to desist from any reprisals, and remain for the 
present within the enclosure of the churchyard, allow- 
ing the procession to pursue its course unmolested. 

The Methodists, however, appeared to have no 
intention of continuing this part of their proceed- 
ings. The unmanly outrage which had been per- 
petrated, had caused a proportionate revulsion of 
feeling in the mixed assemblage who were now 
grouped on the outside of the churchyard. The great 
bulk of these indeed consisted of parishioners from 
the lower valley, who had on this day for the 
first time, and not without uneasiness on the part 
of some of their number, deserted their accustomed 
place of worship in order to be present at the open- 
ing of the new chapel. On the other hand, the indi- 
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cations of this altered state of things were not 
lost on their auxiliaries the quarrymen^ who pos- 
sibly somewhat ashamed of the act perpetrated by 
their party^ and not without apprehensions as to 
the result if the inhabitants of the two valleys, 
who together greatly outnumbered them, and by 
whom they were usually regarded with no small 
jealousy, should combine in any active measures 
of retaliation, now slunk away by twos and threes 
on the road homeward. In this retrograde move- 
ment they were preceded by Hilkiah Owen, who 
on the first blow being struck had, with a pre- 
cipitation very unbecoming his dignity as chief 
pastor, retreated to the rear of the engagement, 
carrying with him his three colleagues, and over- 
turning in his haste one or two ^f the smaller 
fry of the chapel, who had united their youth- 
ful persons and voices to the procession. Being 
thus left to themselves, the rest of those who had 
joined in it, now considerably abashed at their late 
secession, either mingled silently with the older 
members of the orthodox congregation, who during 
the affray had lingered under the church porch 
(where Lucy and Mrs. Witherby had also retired for 
security), or else crowded round the incumbent, 
adding their sympathy and offers of service to those 
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which already were poured upon him from all 
quarters. 

Mr. Evans replied with a kind smile to the at- 
tentions of those by whom he was thus encircled. 
" Thank you, my friends," he said, " for your kind- 
ness and goodness to an old man. I wish I were 
more worthy of the love you have ever shown my 
poor self. As to the cut, it is nothing serious, and I 
have no doubt it will soon be put to rights at home. 
My children," added the old man, after a pause, 
observing that his auditors still lingered, as if ex- 
pecting to hear something from him on the occur- 
rences of the day ; " I would fain say a few words, 
in simple truth and kindness, to those among you 
who have not been with us at this morning's service. 
I know that in going elsewhere, in attending the 
ministrations of those who have neither authority 
nor commission to preach God's word or tend his 
people, ye have acted in ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness, following too hastily these new lights, who pro- 
fess greater spiritual gifts and higher privileges than 
their neighbours. But, notwithstanding this, I should 
fail in my duty towards you if I did not warn you 
solemnly, my children, that in thus doing ye sin 
grievously before the Almighty, rending asunder His 
body, which is and can be but one ; and following fa- 
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bles of man's devising, and self-chosen paths of error^ 
instead of His blessed and eternal truth. My child- 
ren, I speak not this for my own sake^ as though I 
feared the loss of any worldly profit or honour by the 
spread of these new doctrines ; nay, ye yourselves 
know^ among whom I have lived, boy and man, 
these threescore and ten years, that I set little store 
by such things. It is for your own individual sakes, 
— knowing the account which each one of us must 
give hereafter of his own acts, his following or depar- 
ture from the truth, — that I speak to you plainly 
upon this matter ; not as lording it over you, but as 
my most dear friends and neighbours. Men talk, in- 
deed, now-a-days, as if the Church were some human 
institution, something requiring to be popular; to win 
temporal support and favour, and maintain its stabi- 
lity by following the passing notions and humours of 
the times. But you and I know better, my friends. 
We know that the Church is of God's own planting; 
and that however numerous they may be whom He 
permits, for His own purposes, to fall away from it; 
if there were but one family, as there was of old, left 
alive on earth who continued within its pale ; it would 
still be His, the temple of His eternal presence, un- 
changed and indestructible. As regards our own 
branch of the Church Catholic, my friends, our fa- 
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thers received it centuries ago, now nearly 1800 
years, from the hands of its first propagators — some 
say from the blessed apostle St. Paul himself. Our 
nation dwelt then in the rich and leyel plains of 
England : when they were driven by foreign invasion 
to these mountain fastnesses, they carried with them 
the sacred deposit they had thus received, and planted 
it here, literally on a rock. Since that time, bitter 
persecution and peril have swept over this our Church 
and its sister Church of England, now happily united 
with it. Especially in the Great Rebellion, nearly 
two centuries ago, the English and Scotch Puritans, 
having butchered their sovereign and subverted the 
ancient order in Church and State, penetrated even 
to this remote corner of the island, and, for a time, 
suppressed ihe exercise of Christian worship which 
had so long been happily maintained here. And 
some revival of this Puritan spirit appears to be 
taking place in these times, even as ye have seen on 
this very day, when sectaries of all kinds, encouraged 
too often by persons calling themselves members of 
the Church, instead of labouring humbly and pa- 
tiently, each in his own station, for the removal of 
abuses, — of which, alas I we see but too many instances 
around us, — aim at the entire demolition of God's 
house and temple, hoping to build up in its stead the 
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fanciful conceits and unstable theories of their own 
devising. But, my friends, we may let them do their 
worst ; only let us keep our own souls from being 
seduced into their errors, and we need not fear their 
utmost violence for Christ's Church. Without His 
permission they cannot displace one altar from the 
spot where He hath planted it, or even lift a finger 
for its overthrow. The endowments, indeed, of the 
Establishment, as it is called, the rich gifts of pious 
kings and nobles in old times, they may spoil and 
pillage at their will, — would to Heaven they had 
them all, if that is what they seek ! — but the living, 
imperishable Church itself, that which apostles planted 
and martyrs watered with their blood, will defy all 
their assaults, whether in subtlety or violence, as it 
has done for now eighteen centuries : it cannot be 
shaken, for the presence of God is within it ; it is 
built on the rock of the Eternal Word, and *the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.' 

" My children, you must pardon an old man's gar- 
rulity. Something tells me that my own time among 
you will not now be much longer ; and if my voice 
should not again be heard in this place, I would fain 
that its last words should be those of blessing and 
goodwill towards you and all men, as. Heaven knows, 
my heart is wholly without evil intent towards any. 
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Only, my friends, of one thing I am quite sure ; — 
that when you and I are laid in our quiet graves, 
there will still, by God's mercy, survive among us, 
unchanged as the everlasting hills imder which our 
bones shall then moulder, unbroken by the worst 
malice of its enemies, the Church in which our fore- 
fathers lived and died before us, and in which I heartily 
pray we and our children may do so likewise." 

There was something in the words and appearance 
of the old man as he delivered this brief, but touching 
and solemn address, his thin erect figure seeming to 
gain height as he spoke, and his grey hair, from 
which he had removed the covering when he pro- 
nounced the Divine name, still showing the traces 
of blood, as a light air stirred it from time to time, 
which, coupled with their almost hereditary love and 
veneration for the speaker, produced a marked sen- 
sation in the various groups who now almost filled 
the churchyard, and led to one of those enthusiastic 
expressions of Welsh character which, if rightly 
directed, might be productive of the happiest and 
noblest results. As the incumbent gently turned 
away from those by whom he had been surrounded, 
an almost spontaneous cry rose to their lips, *' Father, 
your blessing." At the same moment, by a general 
impulse, the men's hats were taken from their heads. 
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and the whole of those present bowed their knees to 
the ground in the attitude of prayer. Mr. Evans's 
heart was full : kneeling down, very simply and un- 
affectedly, by the side of his people, he recited one 
of the collects from the Liturgy which petitions for 
unity of doctrine in the Church, and then rising 
pronounced the solemn benediction which concludes 
the Eucharistic office. 



The scene in the churchyard of Llanfihangel was 
not easily forgotten by those who witnessed it, and 
the recollection of it, together with the interest which 
attached to the presentiment as to his own approach* 
ing removal expressed in Mr. Evans's closing words 
(too soon, alas, verified by the occurrences to which 
we shall allude in a subsequent chapter), long after- 
wards retained in their allegiance to the ancient faith 
many waverers who might otherwise have been se* 
duced from its pale. Alas I that such efforts can only 
interpose a temporary check to the advance of evil, 
like that which some stalwart rock may present to . 
the insidious but sure approaches of the rising tide. 

It was not Jong since that we revisited Llanfi- 
hangel, which we had first seen many years previously, 
while accident had prevented our hearing any par* 
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ticulars of its history in the meanwhile. Following 
what is now a good macadamised road along the 
lower valley, we reached what we recollected, and 
have described in the preceding pages, as the hamlet 
of Rhos y Gelynion, but which at the present date, 
although as dingy and squalid as ever, exhibits an 
aggregation of houses which almost entitles it to the 
appellation of a town. Hilkiah Owen no longer 
ministers to the temporal and spiritual necessities 
of the inhabitants ; but his shop is still there, deco- 
rated with handsome plate glass windows, and, as far 
as outward appearances go, decidedly in advance of 
the numerous competitors for public favour who have 
sprung up in its vicinity. Bethesda Chapel has been 
less fortunate. It still, indeed, survives on the site 
of the ci-devant piggeries ; but it has, for some years 
apparently, encountered two formidable rivals in a 
'* New Jerusalem " and ** Primitive Methodist J' 
chapel, which have been erected, nearly side by 
side, in front of the original resort of i^e faithful ; 
while, still more recently, all three have been 
eclipsed, both in size and decoration, by, we believe, 
a Baptist meeting-house, from the ample vomitories 
of which, at the time of our visit, a .congregation of 
highly respectable dimensions was pouring forth into 
the main street of Bhos y Gelynion. 
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Wearied with the architectural varieties of the 
dingy yillage^ and the clamorous importunity of its 
urchin beggars^ most of them the children of la-< 
bourers far above want, but who (by another inno« 
vation on the genuine Welsh character, and much to 
the grief of those who can remember its better days) 
dog the heels of the stranger in every direction, pe- 
titioning for pence and half-pence, we directed our 
steps towards Llanfihangel, with the intention of 
reviving our recollections of its interesting localities. 
The first unpleasant surprise that awaited us was 
the alteration which had taken place in the scene, 
formerly one of great beauty, which was presented 
to the traveller as he emerged from Bhos y Gely- 
nion, and pursued the road we have more than once 
mentioned by the side of the small but exquisitely- 
proportioned lake. The slate quarries have now 
been worked along the whole of the bank opposite 
the road, piercing deep into the heart of the moun^ 
tain, and disfiguring the valley in every direction 
with the scarred rock of the workings, and the masses 
of rubbish from the blasting of the slates, whose 
accumulation in fact now threatens to block up the 
lake itself, whose dimensions it has already greatly 
contracted. Arrived at Llanfihangel, which we 
were somewhat comforted to find had been protected 
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from innovation by the superior attractions of the 
modern village^ we repaired at once to the noble old 
church. Alas I it existed only as a ruin. The clerk^ 
a middle-aged hale man in Mr. Evans's time^ but now 
fast declining in years^ detailed to us the circum- 
stances which had led to this result. Shortly after 
Mr. Evans's deaths some ominous indications of a set^ 
tlement had shown themselves in the south wall of 
the chancel. Immediate repairs were necessary, 
but it had been found impossible to levy a rate for 
the purpose. At length a fissure, which rent the 
wall from top to bottom, immediately under the 
tower, alarmed the parishioners into active measures, 
and a strong buttress was run up as a support to the 
tower and chancel. But it was too late. The task 
was hardly completed when one Sunday afternoon, 
just as the bells were beginning to chime for the ser-* 
vice, the easternmost portion of the church fell with a 
loud crash, followed a few days later by the tower 
and part of the nave. Two or three arches of the 
latter still remain, which have been covered in, and 
rudely fitted up for the now scanty congregation; 
— the space is only over large for the purpose. 

We turned away mournfully from a scene which 
typified to the mind the mutability of earthly things, 
and the spread of innovation and change among 
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scenes which appeared the most remote from their 
influence ; suggesting^ perhaps^ at the same time, the 
fatal results of long protracted neglect^ and the in- 
ability, when its consequences have reached a certain 
point, of even the most vigorous efforts and devo- 
tion to restore the falling fabric. We hold, indeed, 
with the worthy pastor of Llanfihangel, that the 
Church Catholic, the witness of the truth and in- 
heritor of immortal gifts, is, and ever must be, itself 
imperishable. But its branches, from human cul- 
pability and wilfulness, may wither and decay on 
one shore, while the root strikes firm and deep hold, 
and flourishes in renovated vigour, on another. 
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CHAP. VL 

•* Spirit of deep love waking 

In a spotless maiden soul;'* — 

Raymond. 

On the morning following the occurrences at Llanfi- 
hangel which we have described in the preceding 
chapter, Harcourt, whether stimulated to a more 
vigorous exertion of self-control from the associations 
of the previous day, or from whatever other cause, 
entered into a firm resolution to escape from the 
society in which, delightful as it was, he began to 
feel strong suspicions it was neither prudent, nor 
perhaps altogether honourable, for him to continue. 
He determined, indeed, to ascertain his fate in the 
quarter where all his thoughts and desires now 
hourly centred, before he left ; but, as we have said, 
he never for a moment allowed himself to cherish 
any hopes of a favourable result ; and, as further 
delay would only increase the wretchedness of a 
final separation, he determined that no solicitations, 
either from his own inclination or the entreaties of 
his kind hosts, should induce him to prolong his visit 
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beyond at most a few days longer. This resolution, 
Harcourt, much to his credit, carried into effect with 
unflinching vigour and determination. After an 
almost serious altercation with Mrs. Witherby, in 
which that good lady, in frightfully bad Welsh, de- 
tailed the names of at least some twenty places within 
walking distance, which Mr. Evans, or other in« 
formants, had suggested as deserving of a visit. Hard- 
court eventually entered into a compromise for his 
quitting Plas Newydd on the Monday following,^ 
thus leaving him a week's longer visit there ; a period 
which Mrs. Witherby (in consideration of his depar- 
ture having been deferred from Thursday, which he 
had at first named, to the Monday in question) 
stipulated in express terms that she would not at- 
tempt to enlarge. 

When Lucy Akehurst retired to rest that evening, 
the warm summer air stealing in through the creepers 
which half covered the latticed casement of her 
apartment, it would be useless to conceal from the 
reader that she experienced an emotion which had 
never hitherto visited tbat fair breast. With a dis- 
ingenuity and self-deceit not at all unusual in the 
affairs of love, she had hitherto avoided any direct 
questioning of her own heart as to the position which 
Harcourt occupied in it* But the inquiry was now 
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unavoidable. It was forced upon her by a half- 
sickening sensation^ a vague feeling of loneliness 
and desolation^ which^ for the first time during these 
happ7 weeks^ as she mounted the gloomy oak stair- 
case and threaded the dark panelled corridors to her 
apartment^ recalled the earlier associations of her re- 
sidence at Plas Newydd. Now, Harcourt's depar- 
ture was fixed ; in one week from that time he must 
become an utter stranger to the scenes which his 
animation and intelligence, his sound judgment and 
refined taste, had invested with an hitherto unknown 
light and interest. Lucy herself must be separated 
from him, probably for ever ; there was no reason 
that they should ever meet again ; he would take bis 
degree, be ordained, and settle in some remote cu- 
racy. The question which ensued upon these re7 
flections was imperative, and could not be dismissed 
without a direct answer. " Was the separation, 
which it now appeared was inevitable, a circumstance 
likely to affect Miss Lucy Akehurst's happiness ? " 
" Of course she should regret it very much," was 
Lucy's first and somewhat evasive reply to this men- 
tal inquisitor. " Mr. Harcourt was an exceedingly 
agreeable person, and so well-informed and sensible, 
both her aunt and herself could not fail of missing 
his society." The inquisitor, however, was not satis- 
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fied ; he repeated the same question as before^ but 
adding various details and circumstantial touches^ 
both as to the past and future^ suggesting some 
highly- coloured sketches of the manner and tone^ 
the eloquence, the poetry, the manly enthusiasm, 
^vhich had made the hours of the last few weeks glide 
away like moments on the dial of Lucy's existence; 
painting at the same time, in vivid contrast with 
these, the blank isolation in which these dream-like 
days were now to terminate ; and concluding, as the 
answer was still delayed, by shaping the question 
somewhat differently, but with still more explicit- 
ness : '^ Was not the said Mr. Harcourt not only an 
agreeable person, but one who was almost essential 
to her happiness ? had she not, in the happy, unre- 
strained intercourse of the last few weeks, bound up 
sympathy, emotion, interest, bright fancies, and deep 
thoughts, with a heart which, for the first time in 
her life, she had found capable of appreciating and 
responding to every pulse and fibre of her own ? In 
short, and not to be tedious, was not Edgar Harcourt 
exactly the very person she had always felt she could 
love ; or, to be still more particular, had she, prac- 
tically, any great doubt that she did love him, and, on 
the whole, pretty considerably?" Reader, Lucy 
Akehurst, notwithstanding the splendours of Cheve-* 
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leigh, was a simple girl after all^ and must not be 
judged by fine ladies. When her interrogator reached 
this pointj having no other answer ready, she fairly 
sate down and wept 

. For nearly an hour the young heart wept on, fully 
and unrestrainedly. It had made a great discovery 
within itself; it had gained a new power, and one, 
like all acquisitions of human power, purchased with 
suffering ; it was charged with a mysterious secret, 
and could no more move free and light-hearted 
among the unfettered denizens of mirth and sun- 
shine. At the end of the time we have mentioned, 
Lucy rose from the chair into which she had thrown 
herself, and dried her tears. She felt she had been 
imprudent and must now bear the penalty, alone and 
in silence, as she best might ; above all, no trace of 
the state of her feelings must be given, during the 
rest of his stay, to the person whom they most con- 
cerned. Of any other or more hopeful solution of 
the entanglement in which she felt she had involved 
herself, Lucy was too simple-hearted to present 
to her mind even the possibility. One brief retro- 
spect, one glance at the happy past, Lucy permitted 
herself, holding it before her gaze almost sternly, as 
something against which she must guard with watch- 
ful sedulity^ even while she scanned its attractive 
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iineaments. But> having done this^ she firmly put 
the thought away from her, resolving henceforth, 
excepting as a stranger and former friend, never 
again to think of one whose influence over her own 
heart she could not but recognise, but from whom 
she was now to be -finally separated. If any feeling 
of a more agitating nature had sprung up in that 
young breast, it was but as the breath of a summer 
breeze stirring the edge of the waters with a faint 
pulsation, while the clear depths within remained 
calm and unruffled ; an image which the guileless 
maiden heart saw fleeting before it in unknown dis- 
tance, but shrunk, in its mysterious instincts, from 
seeking to embody or arrest. Doubtless, there was 
much in Harcourt's manner, during the last few days 
especially, his earnest gaze at times on herself, the 
intense enthusiasm which he poured into his descrip- 
tions of things and places, the still more intense and 
speaking eloquence of his occasional silence, when 
some fair scene, sinking deep into the hearts of both, 
had arrested speech and thought in the simple en- 
joyment of created beauty, which Lucy could not 
but have noticed, or at any rate recollected now as 
noticeable. She would not have been woman had it 
been otherwise. But with that other and better 
heart of woman, she forcibly put such repoUection^ 
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from her, determining, even from her sense of th6 
loftiness of the nature which she now felt she loved 
only too well, not even in her inmost thought to 
indulge any weakness which should make her un-^ 
worthy of that nature, even though to her henceforth 
it must be but the passing memory of a dream. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Witherby's catalogue of 
the objects of interest in the vicinity, no excursion 
was actually set on foot until the Wednesday fol- 
lowing the occurrences noticed in our last chapter. 
On that day, however, Mrs. Witherby decided on 
carrying into execution the most attractive of these 
expeditions, — one, in fact, which had been hitherto 
reserved as a kind of bon bouche in the amusements 
of the summer, — a visit to some waterfalls of re- 
markable beauty in the neighbourhood, formed by 
the river into which the Hirnant emptied itself a 
few miles below Plas Newydd, but which were 
accessible by a road across the mountains at a, 
much easier distance. It was a lovely June morning 
when this long-planned expedition at last took place. 
Old Jenkin's pony Tafiy of course accompanied the 
party, Lucy riding where practicable, and Harcourt 
lending one or other of his companions an arm 
where the difficulties of the road necessitated such 
assistance. At first their route lay down the now 
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familiar glen of the Hirnaiit ; but they soon quitted 
its course^ and^ following a steep mountain road, 
commenced the ascent of the barren moor, which, 
as we have elsewhere said, hemmed in the valley 
on every side. It was about half-way up the aC' 
clivity that an incident occurred, which exercised a 
very important influence upon the occurrences of 
the day. Harcourt and Lucy were some little 
distance in advance, the former guiding the pony 
oyer a grassy turf mound, by no means devoid of 
peril, and overhanging a considerable precipice, 
which formed the only alternative from the so- 
called road, but really aggregation of unshapely 
blocks left by the course of a winter torrent, when 
their advance was arrested by a sudden exclamation 
from their chaperon in the rear. ^* Goodness gra- 
cious I " Mrs. Witherby ejaculated, when she found 
words to express her dismay at the recollection 
which had suddenly crossed her mind, "why, it 
was to-day that Mr. Parry's foreman and the boy 
were coming all the way from that town — I never 
can recollect the name — to put up new shelves in 
the storeroom; and here I am, half-way up the 
mountains, with the house-keys in my pocket." 
Having ascertained the cause of the good lady's 
tribulation, Harcourt offered to return to Plas New* 
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ydd with the keys^ so that the e2:pected Tisitor9 
might not be disappointed. But this was out of 
the question. Mrs. Witherby never trusted the 
house-keys out of her own possession; it was such' 
a temptation to the servants; besides, her own 
superintendence of the projected repairs was in- 
dispensable. '*But it is not the least difference," 
added the good lady; ^^I will walk back alone, 
while you and Lucy can go on and see the falls ; 
I shall be sure of having some other opportunity; 
and really I don't care so very much about water- 
falls. There is that waterfall at Lydford, which I 
went to see once, where you pay sixpence a head, 
and the miller comes and turns the water on ; I 
really never thought it worth the money." 

With genuine politeness, the politesse of kindness, 
for none other would have stood him in stead now, 
— indeed, the reader may perhaps call it Quixotic, 
— Harcourt endeavoured to dissuade the old lady 
from her purpose ; at any rate, he urged that they 
should all return home together, and pursue the 
excursion some other day ; but to these suggestions 
Mrs. Witherby proved wholly inexorable. It was 
now Lucy's turn. Never had feelings so opposite 
contended in that young heart before; but there 
was one plainly predominant; it was quite im- 
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possible for her to accompany Harcourt alone on 
this excursion. Contriving some excuse for the 
purpose^ she came close to Mrs. Witherby's side^ 
and^ in a few whispered words, intimated her opinion 
to that effect. To Lucy's utter dismay, her aunt, 
far from comprehending the causes of her uneasi- 
ness, responded to them in an audible voice, di- 
vulging at the same time the communication which 
had been intended for her own private ear *^ Why, 
bless me, Lucy," said Aunt Witherby, *^why 
shouldn't you go with Mr. Harcourt ? do you sup- 
pose he would eat you ?" 

" No, indeed," replied Harcourt, who was close at 
hand; ''we hope to return home in time for luncheon; 
and, in any case, I do assure you that, as far as I 
know myself, I should be wholly incapable of such 
an act of cannibalism. However," continued Har- 
court, ''I need not say, that if the excursion to 
the falls is not agreeable to Miss Akehurst, I shall 
be most happy to forego it." 

Mrs. Witherby, however, wholly declined to 
listen to any such suggestion, and at once resumed 
her route homeward. Perplexed, uneasy, conscious 
of the imprudence, with her recently discovered 
feelings, of the course which was thus forced upon 
her, and yet feeling still more acutely, that to with- 
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draw from the projected expedition^ under existing 
^circumstances^ would either be wholly inexplicable^ 
or, if Harcourt should in any way divine the true 
cause, would wear the appearance of coquetry, as 
if she anticipated some corresponding interest on his 
part, Lucy remounted her pony, and again com- 
menced the ascent of the barren moor. Strange — 
and yet, by Nature's ordinance, most lovely — that 
those to whom, except in each other's society, all 
earth is now a desert, should yet, until the appointed 
time coipes, inhabit that sterile waste in solitude, 
cloaking from each other the soul's kindred, which, 
revealed by a few brief words, shall knit heart, 
mind, and body in one for ever. 

Pursuing their upward course for some distance, 
Harcourt and his fair companion ultimately emerged 
upon the summit of the moor, which they crossed, 
and again descended into the broader valley of the 
main river, at a point a mile or two below where the 
Hirnant joined it. The valley which they had now 
entered was one of rare beauty, and by its reputa- 
tion occasionally attracted tourists even to this little 
frequented part of Wales. Lucy had never visited 
it before, and knew nothing of its localities, but she 
had frequently heard from the country people of the 
fine rock scenery with which the course of, the river 
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abounded, and the present day appeared to offer a 
highly favourable opportunity for exploring its re- 
cesses. Harcourt's map of the district, although 
not very accurate, was still sufficiently good to 
enable them to pursue their general direction with 
success. 

Soon after entering this main valley, the mountain 
track we have mentioned showed signs of improve- 
ment, which were justified by its presently joining 
a more beaten road, indicated on the map, and 
forming one of the principal communications of 
the district. The road followed the course of the 
river down the valley, usually keeping at a consider- 
able height above it, to avoid the precipitous crags 
which formed its banks, but occasionally approaching 
nearer to it at points where the gorge of the stream 
emerged, as in all river scenery, upon a mile or two 
of more level and cultivated ground. 

Sometimes too, the necessities of communication 
required some side valley to be gained by a bridge 
across the main stream, even in its steeper parts ; and 
here the road would again approach the water, select- 
ing a spot which offered a safe support for the abut- 
ment of the bridge, and thus affording the traveller a 
glimpse of striking beauty over its wilder and bolder 
scenery. One of these bridges occurred about two 
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miles after Lucy and her escort had joined the main 
road ; it consisted of two arches (one resting on a 
natural rocky buttress in the bed of the stream), and 
crossed the river at a considerable height, about two- 
thirds down the bank ; the approach to it from the 
main road, which still continued on the top of the 
declivity, being formed by a very rugged and steep 
descent, imperilling the rider's neck and limbs before 
placing him in safety on the bridge. 

The structure itself was one of that picturesque 
kind often found in Wales, very old and massive, with 
a forest of ivy twining round its buttresses, and fes- 
tooning the crumbling stones of the arches. The view 
from it was exquisite ; and we will endeavour shortly 
to sketch it, premising that in so doing we are not 
actuated by any desire to trespass upon the legi- 
timate functions of the landscape painter, but are 
anxious only to put before the reader, if possible, 
such features of the scene as are indispensable for a 
right comprehension of the occurrences which we 
are presently to relate. With this view, therefore, 
we respectfully reqxiest our readers' careful attention 
to the particular points of the description contained 
in the next page or two, requesting them to believe 
that circumstances, which at the time of perusal may 
appear tedious or irrelevant, are not really intro- 
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duced on the ** penny-a-line'' principle, but will be 
found ultimately quite essential to our narrative. 

Placing ourselves then on the bridge, and looking 
up the river, the eye followed a long reach, termi- 
nating in a sharp spur of ixxsk projected -from that 
which we shall in future, for perspicuity, call the 
right side; viz. the side which in descending the 
stream would He to your right hand ; looking wp, as 
we are at present doing, it would of course be on 
the left. Above this spur of rock, the stream made 
a sharp bend, rendering its upper course invisible, 
although the general line of the wooded hollow 
which it occupied might still be traced for some dis- 
tance. 

We have used the familiar term '* reach" as 
the only one which can be employed to express the 
straight course of the river between this rocky pro- 
jection and the bridge ; but the term would hardly 
have appeared applicable to the scene which its 
channel presented at the time of which we are now 
writing. With few exceptions, the year had hitherto 
been one of unusual drought, especially for Wales ; 
the grass was a scant crop, and the water had sunk 
low in the wells, ponds, and streams, occasioning 
great distress and loss among the cattle ; while the 
foliage of the trees, although it had burst forth under 
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the influence of the hot suns of the last two or three 
weeks^ still appeared to lack something of its usual 
fresh " greenth," as if it had been unnaturally forced, 
and pined for the moisture from which it should have 
derived its legitimate birth. 

The river to which we have now introduced the 
reader was one of a character likely to show more than 
usual traces of the long-continued drought It rose in 
a lofty chain of mountains at some distance, forming 
the drainage of almost their entire slope on the side 
from which it ran, and also receiving in its upper course 
the waters which descended from a tract of boor or 
morass of great extent, liable to a quick and sudden 
overflow in rainy weather, especially when the vio- 
lent thunder-showers of that part of England beat 
upon its surface, forcing out by mechanical pressure 
the stores of its concealed reservoirs ; but in a long 
drought like the present becoming caked and dry 
like a sponge, and ceasing to discharge any portion 
of its contents. The river we are describing accord- 
ingly now crept between the huge boulders and 
massy pyramids and blocks of rock which formed its 
bed, the remnants of the more tempestuous periods 
of its history, shrunk to an attenuated size, and, as 
the spectator might have fancied, ashamed of its past 
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Violence, and now rendered incapable of exerting a 
similar display of force. 

Very beautiful, though, much more so than when 
the torrent dashed by in its strength, was the intensely 
clear water, tinged with a deep chocolate colour from 
the peat, and sauntering listlessly along with a drowsy 
murmur under the broad sunlight, until it reached the 
bridge where we have stationed ourselves, and where 
it gathered into a black pool under the arches, large 
and deep enough apparently to absorb the whole 
contents of the now diminutive stream. . The latter, 
however, speedily extricated itself, and continued 
its lazy winding course in and out of the rocks, still 
more huge and distorted, which composed the chan- 
nel of the stream below the bridge. To that side, 
therefore, we will now direct the reader's attention. 
We have said enotigh of the character and present 
appearance of the stream ; let us now therefore de- 
scribe the banks, which on this side of the bridge 
presented a far more picturesque appearance than on 
the other, the road in fact having selected a point for 
its transit where the character of the river scenery, 
comparatively tame and uninteresting for a mile or 
two previously, again began to exhibit its wilder and 
more characteristic features. 

I 3 
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Looking down the river accordingly, the right 
bank rose speedily into a succession of jutting cliffs, 
pinnacles, and lofty tower-like crags, wreathed with 
creepers, and interspersed, where a steep grassy 
slope for a short distance replaced the precipice, 
with old gnarled trunks of great age, and occa* 
slonally stunted underwood and heather. This right 
bank of the river, in fact, was for several miles far 
the more precipitous of the two ; that opposite to 
it, probably from some variation in the strata, 
offered scenes of softer beauty, being almost en- 
tirely clothed with deep woods of all shapes and 
tints, with a bare rocky knoll or projecting crag 
only here and there appearing through it Nothing 
could exceed the loveliness of the contrast thus 
opened to the eye between the two sides ; the chan- 
nel of the river descending rapidly between them in 
a graceful tortuous course, and at present throwing 
them into greater apparent height from the unusual 
lowness of the water in its bed. 

The right bank was, as may be imagined, utterly 
pathless: any one who had attempted to follow 
it would have been compelled perpetually to as- 
cend almost to its summit, in order to turn the 
cliffs which interfered with his direct course. On 
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the opposite side, however, there were the traces 
of a rough path through the wood ; and after gazing 
a few minutes at the scene we have described, Har- 
court and Lucy decided on pursuing it. 

Having crossed the bridge, accordingly, they at once 
deserted the road to the side valley, and followed a 
rude cart-track which led through the wood in a di- 
rection straight down the stream, gradually descend- 
ing to a small level strip, half beach and half grass, 
on its edge. Here the cart-track ceased: it was 
apparently little used, having probably been con- 
structed to haul stone from the river for fences or 
outbuildings in some adjoining farm. A very rough 
scrambling footpath, however, still led on down the 
stream ; and Harcourt proposed that they should tie 
up the pony here, the place being quite out of view 
of the bridge (had any passer-by in that primitive 
district been disposed to appropriate poor Taffy), 
and pursue the path downwards towards the water- 
falls which formed the object of their visit The day, 
too, had become intensely hot and sultry, and the 
shade of the dense wood offered such a welcome 
shelter from the scorching June sun, that Lucy felt 
it impossible to decline, and they accordingly started 
on the expedition. 

t 4 
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Perhaps it was the heat of the day, or perhaps — 
which think you, reader ? — it was the mutual con- 
sciousness, as yet wholly unavowed, to one of the 
party at least, of the secret that had yet to be told, — 
that must be spoken, sooner or later; and yet the 
speaking of which would be, both to speaker and 
listener, like the plunge into a strange world — final, 
irretrievable, infinite in its consequences, uncertain, 
yet not without a wild thrilling hope; — it may, we 
say, have been the consciousness of this mysterious 
revelation, which each felt, in spite of all their reason- 
ings to the contrary, to be imminent, and yet each 
endeavoured to think of as something very distant, 
which made the present day's ramble decidedly not 
less pleasant, and yet less joyous and unrestrained, 
than those which Lucy and Harcourt had so often 
shared together in the earlier weeks of their acquaint- 
ance. At any rate, they certainly spoke less and 
laughed less. The path lay up and down, in and out 
of tangled copsewood and prickly thorn, over tree- 
roots and knotty stumps, along rocky ledges and by 
the edge of dangerous pitfalls, in every variety of 
pedestrian adventure; and yet the numerous slips, 
alarms, and comical incidents, which at times required 
all Harcourt's adroitness to avert their consequences 
in a torn scarf or strained ancle to his fair charge, and 
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which would in former excursions have elicited end- 
less merriment from the sufferer^ now passed either 
in silence, or with a half-smile which really was much 
too solemn for the occasion. Even Harcourt's gal- 
lantry seemed to have declined. He would allow his 
companion at times to surmount even formidable dif- 
ficulties without his proffered aid ; while she, for her 
part, far from taking offence at his want of politeness, 
appeared to feel it actually a relief. 

And so they scrambled on for a considerable dis- 
tance, really with most exemplary staidness of demea- 
nour, — a Quaker's meeting could hardly have exhibited 
more gravity. Blameless hypocrisy 1 not of those who 
assume a mask which shall impose upon the eyes of 
others, but of two hearts guileless, untainted, each 
seeking to hide from its own gaze the deep emotion 
which is throbbing at the roots of being, and which 
it feels too intensely to brook confessing even to it- 
self. 

Lucy and Harcourt had followed the path about 
a mile from the bridge, when it began to ascend 
rather rapidly through the wood : at the same time 
they became aware of a dull reverberating sound, 
continuous, but rather feeble, apparently at no great 
distance. A turn in the path, which had rounded a 
steep ledge of rock and now began to descend still 
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more steeply than it had mounted^ soon revealed the 
cause. They had for some time been out of sight of 
the river: it now re-appeared^ compressed into a 
narrow channel between its two banks^ which here 
approached each other within a few feet ; and plung- 
ing down> in one leap, in a corner of the left bank, 
was received in a natural basin of black rock, from 
which it overflowed into a deep pool, similar to that 
under the bridge. 

The fall was one of considerable height and merit 
At present, the low state of the water had much di- 
minished its volume, but perhaps given it the charm 
of greater elegance. In rainy weather, the maaa of 
water, dashing over the ledges in the narrow space 
between the two rocks, although more imposing, 
must have destroyed much of its peculiar character. 

This, then, was the object of the day's excursion ; 
the lower fall, which they also proposed to visit, was, 
as Harcourt ascertained by his map, a short distance 
down the stream. The path they had been follow- 
ing on the left side, apparently continued on to this 
lower fall, but it was decided that they should rest 
before pursuing it ; the white barkless trunk of a 
tree, brought down by the river in some of its former 
floods, and now lying in its bed, forming a con* 
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yenient seat, of which, at Harcourt's suggestion, 
Lucj availed herself for a few minutes. 

Beautiful, indeed, this spot was I the fall sound- 
ing, almost with the musical tinkle of a chime of 
bells, overhead ; the water rustling among the huge 
rocks at their feet; on one side, the deep wood 
which still continued to form the left bank below the 
fall ; on the other, the cliffs of the right bank ; the 
intensely blue sky and still sunshine over all. But 
we must hasten on with our narrative. 

Probably in no part of the river did the right 
(or rocky) bank present more remarkable features 
than where our pedestrians were now seated, some 
thirty or forty yards below the fall. One part of this 
in particular so struck Lucy's eye, that she could 
not forbear pointing it out to her companion, with 
the genuine appreciation of an artist's taste. To 
the same object also we must venture to call our 
reader's closest attention, premising as before, that it 
is intimately connected with the occurrences which 
are to follow. 

Let the reader, then, follow Lucy's eye to a 
point between the two falls, where the right bank, 
which has hitherto kept almost a straight line from 
the upper fall, trends away at a sharp angle towards 
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the lower, the stream of course making the same 
bend. This salient point, however, is formed not 
by the main cliff, but by a partially detached crag 
rising to about two thirds its height, and separated 
from it, on the side of the upper fall, by the bed of a 
small watercourse now dry ; on the side of the 
lower fall, by a deep fissure in the cliff, not running 
inwards at right angles with the river, but almost 
parallel with its course in the direction of the upper 
fall, and forming, in fact, a huge cavern. The bank 
by the side of the watercourse is a steeply inclined 
grass slope, admitting of a precarious footing ; on 
the side of the Jissure or cavern, it is perpendicular 
rock, wholly pathless. The cavern, itself, runs into the 
interior, between the projecting crag and the main 
cliff, as far as the eye can reach, with a singular 
looking ledge of some breadth (not upon the crag 
but upon the main cliff), running in the same direc- 
tion, a few feet above the ground. This fissure does 
not extend through to the watercourse, so as to 
leave the crag entirely detached, but if prolonged a 
short distance further, it probably would do so : in 
this case, a person following the ledge in the inside 
would be able, supposing the orifice large enough, to 
climb out over the narrow bed of the watercourse 
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on to the sloping bank between it and the fall ; 
otherwise^ this would be impossible. 

One word more^ before we conclude this de- 
scription^ as to the detached crag itself. This rose^ 
as we have said^ to about two thirds of the height of 
the main cliff from which it had separated, and pre- 
sented a highly picturesque appearance ; the upper 
part, perhaps, for about twenty feet down, being 
covered with creepers, while the portion below this, 
probably about forty feet more, descended to what in 
the ordinary state of the river was the water's edge, 
in a bare scarp. What added to the beauty, as 
well as the singularity of this object was, that just at 
the point where the vegetation ceased, a large tree, 
still young and vigorous, and which had probably 
much augmented the separation of the two parts of 
the rock, forced itself out from the fissure almost in 
a horizontal position, its lower branches growing 
downwards, until they reached within twelve or 
fifteen feet of the ledge we have mentioned; and 
this object it was which had first attracted Lucy's 
notice to the spot. 

We have only to add that the detached mass of 
rock bent forward considerably over the river, appa- 
rently with little support from behind ; in fact, consi- 
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derable portions of the rock seemed already to have 
fallen^ and now lay in shattered masses of dibris at 
its foot, blocking up what would have been the floor 
of the fissure or cavern, but affording access with no 
great difficulty to the ledge which ran along its side. 
As regards the effect upon the eye, the detached crag 
we have described, when seen from the upper fall, 
presented the appearance of a huge ivy- covered tower, 
inclined at a somewhat formidable angle towards the 
stream ; while opposite to it, or from points lower 
down the river, it had more the character of a vast 
wall or rampart, built out as a kind of protection to 
the main body of the cliff, but now ruinous and in 
imminent danger of falling forward and leaving the 
interior surface bare. But it is time to return from 
this somewhat lengthened delineation. 

Lucy and her companion got on better after a 
few minutes' rest. li^Tiat Harcourt might have said 
or done, or might have thought of saying or doing, 
under such auspicious citcumstances, we must leave 
the reader to guess. The time for it, however, had 
not at any rate arrived yet ; for Lucy, perhaps with 
some undefined intention, started up, not in coquetry 
but with the quick step of the startled fawn, from 
her temporary seat, and rallying her old voice and 
manner (in which she seemed to anticipate more 
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protection than in the more sombre mood of the last 
hour or two), announced her intention of going to 
explore the lower fiJl. On they went accordingly ; 
not by the path through the wood now, but follow- 
ing the dry channel of the river; now over a slippery 
ledge of mossy rock, down the side of which the 
water oozed and trickled in narrow grooves ; now 
clambering some huge block, the trophy of the 
tempest which years ago had detached it from th^ 
neighbouring crags ; now driven by insuperable 
obstacles to return again to the easier footing on the 
bank ; and now again attempting, with adventurous 
daring, the insecure pathway of the stream. It was 
pleasant toil enough ; and Lucy, having recovered 
and found her advantage in her usual light-hearted 
tones, took care not to let them desert her again. 
And thus, sporting in their young life and mirth 
on the brink of a more serious precipice, that plunge 
into love and love's consequences which is to fashion 
the whole life for happiness or disaster, they reached 
and looked over the steep acclivity and whirling 
eddies of the second fall. There seemed even less 
water, however, here than in the upper one ; this 
was in fact rather a cascade, the river flowing over 
it at its full breadth, and with a descent of probably 
not more than thirty feet. The interruption to the 
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progress of the stream^ moreover^ which oocaffloned 
it to take this second leap^ was caused^ not as in the 
other case, by the ground breaking away into a na- 
toial wall of rock^ but by an accnmnlation of the 
masuTe blocks which composed the main bed of the 
stream; so that the water in its present state was 
ahnost lost to the eye^ oozing between their crannies, 
and disappearing in the interstices of the disrupted 
masses ; it would, in fact, have been quite feasible 
to climb down the fall to the bottom, and Harcourt 
proposed the excursion. 

Lucy, however, was now rather foot-weary, and 
the descent woidd, with her, have occupied some 
time ; so the expedition was given up. As they left 
the brink, Harcourt caught sight of the main road, 
which they had quitted an hour or two before, and 
which now, having descended to the level of the 
river, below the second fall, emerged again upon its 
right bank, which there offered, for some distance, a 
less precipitous slope. Their return to the foot of 
the upper fall was effected much as they came, 
except that Lucy was now a good deal tired, and 
really needed help in the rough and somewhat prcr 
carious transit; the day besides had, during the 
last hour or two, grown intensely hot and sultry, 
the sun of the early afternoon blazing almost imme- 
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diately overhead. On reaching the deep pool, into 
which the upper fall descended, Lucy was fain to 
beg for a few minutes' rest before rejoining the pony ; 
and as there was still ample time for their return 
home, they seated themselves on a shelf of rock, 
projecting over the pool, and eflFectually screened by 
the tall cliffs of the right bank from the now almost 
intolerable glare of the sunlight. It was an in- 
tensely still scene ; far more, it seemed, than when 
they were last there ; there was no breath of air 
stirring, no song of birds, no hum of insects, none of 
those undefined whisperings of sound which, even in 
the greatest solitudes, show the presence of the living 
world around us ; even the dash of the water down 
the fall, and the gurgling of the tiny rills, which 
Lazily crept and twined themselves in and out of the 
recesses of the rocky channel, seemed muffled; as if 
they had been at a great distance. But that which 
was stillness itself, motionless, voiceless, death-like 
repose, was the deep stony basin by which they 
sate. Who has not seen one of these among our 
English mountains ? a gulf of liquid crystal, inter- 
minable in its clearness, drawing down the eye, as if 
by a kind of fascination, through its transparent 
chambers, green, blue, or rich ruddy brown, ac- 
coirding to the colouring matter of the water, or 
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the mosses of its rock-heim astern^ into the pro- 
fnndity and nethemmost world of its unexplored 
depths. They are weird-looking places at all times ; 
but to-day, as Lucy and Harconrt sate beside the 
pool, watching (as the sun advanced in the heavens) 
the shadow of the cliff under which they had en- 
sconced themselves travel slowly over its surface, 
turning it into the blackest ebony, they could almost 
have imagined that they gazed on one of the en- 
chanted lakes of the '^Arabian Nights," the dwelling- 
place of genii and malignant spirits; or on that 
fearful and salt-encrusted sea, beneath whose waters 
the cities of the plain lie engulfed in perpetual 
oblivion. Half-an-hour or more had elapsed since 
they took their seat by the pool, and yet hardly a 
dozen words had passed between them ; latterly they 
had not even spoken at all. It was not now the 
reserve of mutual consciousness, which had, as we 
have said, somewhat checked their gaiety in the 
earlier part of the day ; it was something wholly 
external to themselves, — an oppression, a leaden 
dulness in the almost furnace glow and withering 
stillness of the atmosphere and surrounding objects, 
which seemed to forbid conversation ; a " horror of 
great silence ^ fell upon them. Lucy was the first to 
break it ; she had previously looked up once or twice 
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to the top of the fall, which fronted her where they 
sate, with rather a remarkable expression. ^^ It is 
very strange I " she exclaimed, in a somewhat subdued 
tone of voice. 

^* What is strange ? " replied Harcourt ; " I have 
noticed you looking towards the fall for some time ; 
what do you see there ? " As Harcourt spoke, in- 
stead of adopting the course which would certainly 
have given him the readiest reply to his question 
— namely, by following Lucy's eyes in the direction 
they had so long pursued, — he turned his own with a 
deep earnest gaze upon the fair face of the speaker, 
thereby showing that something was nearer his 
thoughts than the remark she had just made, and 
occasioning some embarrassment to the young lady 
herself; causing her, in fact, to execute the counter 
manoeuvre of dropping her own bright orbs to a wild 
flower which she held in her hand, and which she now, 
apparently with a botanical interest in its construc- 
tion, began to dissect with great care and assiduity, 
answering her companion at the same time. 

**OhI you will think me very foolish and fanciful, 
Mr. Harcourt ; but I have been so struck with the 
appearance of that distant mountain which we see 
peering just over the top of the fall." 

Harcourt, as he was at least bound to do in good 
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manners, looked up at the point indicated, where be 
certainly saw something, and then returned hia eyes 
to their previous scrutiny of the sweet young face 
before him, the owner of which was still occupied 
with her botanical researches. Lucy continued : — 

^^ What seems to me strange is, that I cannot at 
all recollect seeing it in that place when we rested 
here just now. That was rather nearer the left 
bank, to be sure, and so perhaps the mountain was 
concealed ; but still it strikes me we ought to have 
seen it, even from there. And the most curious 
thing is — I know you will laugh at me, Mr. Har- 
court — that while I have been looking at it, it really 
seemed to me to be changing its place, and growing 
larger ; I noticed it particularly after looking away 
for a minute or two ; the last time, I could have felt 
almost sure that the strip of sky between it and the 
cliff on this side of the fall had become less/ 

" What a charming superstition. Miss Akehurst," 
replied Harcourt, whose poetry quickly seized on 
the thought, breaking at the same time the spell of 
silence under which they seemed hitherto to have 
lain ; " it is quite in character with this extraordinary 
scene and day, which really seem to benumb one 
with a kind of witchery. Do you know what your 
idea reminds me of ? It is a tale I lately read in 
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* Blackwood,' one of the most powerful and original 
which have appeared even in that able periodical ; it 
is called the *Iron Shroud:' did you ever read it?" 
** Never," replied Lucy ; " what was it about ?" 
** Well, I ought not to spoil it ; in fact, I do not 
recollect the detail; but the idea — I cannot resist 
just telling it you — was that of a prisoner in some 
German castle, who had fallen into the power of his 
most malevolent enemy. He is put into prison one 
evening, and being of course unhappy, takes no 
particular notice of surrounding objects. The next 
day, on waking up, he looks round the chamber, 
which is made of iron and of some size, and feels 
a little surprised at finding there are only six 
windows to it; he fancied he remembered seven, 
but he had not observed with much attention. The 
next morning he is still more surprised ; there are 
only five windows now ; how he could have made 
such a mistake in counting seems incredible, but of 
course so it must be ; he must have reckoned a win- 
dow too much the day before. When the third 
morning breaks, however, it is clear that, whatever it 
was, it was no mistake : the windows are reduced to 
four now. And then a terrible conviction flashes 
across him — it's magnificently described — and the 
room gradually contracts, leaving a window less each 
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day ; until on the last daj, when there was only one 
window — oh! I forgot^ bj the way, he had found a 
writing scratched on the wall a short time before, 
telling him what was to happen — the whole four 
sides of the room contract together, and close in 
round his pallet, which is of iron too ; then the roof 
begins to descend, and then, immediately over his 
head— ^ 

The sentence remained unfinished. 
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CHAP. VIL 

** Deep ia the azure noon of day. 

We saw, with panic soul. 
The fires of red Olympus play; 

Its thunders shook the pole ; 
No cloud the vault of aether bore, 
Nor wrapt in tempest, as of yore, 

The king of nations came { 
Amid the pure and breathless sky 
The glittering coursers leapt on high. 

The chariot rolled in flame." 

Hob. Od, i. 34, 5. 

What happened over the head of the unfortunate 
captive mentioned in our last chapter was^ if we 
remember the tale aright, the tolling of a deep 
funeral bell. What occurred immediately over the 
head of Harcourt and his fair companion^ was the 
explosion — it is the only word to describe it — of a 
sudden flash of .lightnings so close, so dazzling, 
tracking its jagged course in the hot sulphurous sky 
so distinctly (as if it lingered in the congenial atmo- 
sphere), and followed, almost in the same instant, by 
a crash of thunder so loud and terrific, that Lucy 
involuntarily clung to Harcourt's arm. He looked 
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up at the head of the fall now in earnest. There was 
Lucy's mountain indeed now ; no possibility of mis- 
take about it ; the rest of the sky remained perfectly 
clear and bright for a few minutes longer^ intensely 
blue^ almost purple in its colouring ; but in the 
direction she had indicated, exactly oyer the chasm 
where the river took its leap, marched, slowly and 
majestically, a jet black, conical-headed cloudy with 
hard firm edges, the compressed electricity seeming 
to gleam from underneath them, like the corusca- 
tions of an Aurora. A second flash, angry, terrible, 
close at hand, hot and quivering like the first, 
rapidly followed the momentary glance they had 
thrown at their formidable neighbour; again the 
mass of confined air steamed, thrilled, seemed to 
grow quick and instinct with its kindred fire ; again, 
rattling and sharp among the near crags, booming 
in hollow reverberation among the more remote, and 
the mountain chain which took it up and tossed it 
backwards and forwards in a thousand wild echoes, 
the living voice of the thunder spoke from the 
dense bosom of the cloud. There was evidently 
no time to be lost ; a few huge heavy rain-drops 
followed the second clap, and pattered in the dark 
pool at their feet ; in a few minutes more the storm 
would descend upon them in its violence. Already 
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the edges of other clouds began to show up over the 
contracted horizon of the spot where they stood; 
ashen-white, turgid, pallid masses, trailing confusedly 
from all quarters of the sky, in the wake of that 
which had formed the vanguard. Harcourt hastily 
ran over in his mind the possibilities and feasibilities 
of shelter. The wood, through which their path had 
lain in the morning would have protected them from 
an ordinary shower, but it would be no defence 
against such torrents of rain as now appeared to be 
impending ; besides, in the highly electrical state of 
the air, it would offer a most dangerous position. 
To ascend the upper fall was physically impracti- 
cable ; the lower one they might have probably 
reached, and descended to the point of the road we 
have already mentioned; but even then they had 
no security for finding any available place of refuge ; 
and the rapidly increasing fall of the heavy pre- 
monitory drops, plashing in the water beside them, 
showed that they would not reach even this point 
with impunity. The only alternative was the pre- 
cipitous right bank ; but what protection could they 
hope for there? The word rose to Lucy's lips 
almost instantaneously, ** The chasm ! " This was the 
deep fissure in the rock we have already endea- 
voured to describe : it was out of sight from where 
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they stood, being concealed hy the projecting or 
detached rock we have mentioned ; but a few- 
minutes' active exertion on Lucy's part, aided by her 
companion's strong arm, soon brought her to the foot 
of it; and from this it was no formidable task to 
mount on the broad ledge or platform which, as we 
have said, ran into the interior of the fissure, and 
which was accessible over the broken fragments of 
rock below. The last step alone was difficult, the 
uppermost of these fragments being six or seven feet 
below the platform ; but Harcourt climbed upon it, 
and with his assistance, and that of a slight projec- 
tion of white spar which ran diagonally down the 
rock below the ledge, Lucy bood occupied the 
same position. 

They were only just in time, for now, indeed, 
the rain came ; a deluge such as would hardly be 
experienced in less mountainous regions; pouring 
like a torrent from the clouds, not in isolated drops, 
but in a hard continuous downfall, as if, in the words 
of Holy Writ, the windows of heaven were broken 
Tip. Happily, the shelter chosen by Lucy and Har- 
court, was a complete protection ; the storm came from 
the side on which the detached rock stood, and the 
advance of the general line of the cliff, 
; screen. They heard the rain wash- 
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ing5 gurgling, rushing, almost wailing in its vehe« 
mence overhead and around them, but not a drop 
penetrated within the fissure; the lightning still 
blazed forth at intervals, and the thunder pealed 
among the rocks (with diminished violence, indeed, 
as if quenched and subdued by the greater fury of the 
storm waters), but the danger, which had at first 
appeared imminent^ was evidently lessened ; and both 
Lucy and Harcourt fully appreciated the friendly 
retreat which had stood them in such good stead. 
At last, after about three quarters of an hour of in- 
cessant rain, the storm showed symptoms of having 
done its worst ; a few drops still fell at intervals, 
and heavy murky clouds hung round the sky, but 
the journey homeward was now practicable. There 
would have been no diflSculty in recrossing the bed 
of the river to the path on the left bank by which 
they had reached it, and so returning to the place 
where poor Taffy had been stationed (doubtless 
feeling very ill-used) all this time; in fact, Har-» 
court was surprised to see how little efiect the tre- 
mendous rain had produced upon the stream ; a few 
muddy puddles had collected here and there from the 
washing of the shower down the banks, and the river 
was slightly discoloured in parts from the same 
cause ; but with these exceptions, its appearance was 
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in no way altered from that which it presented 
before the storm. Harcourt pointed this out to Lucy 
as remarkable, and at the same time fortunate ; '' He 
had always understood," he said, "that the Welsh 
streams flooded very rapidly, and be bad anticipated, 
if the rain had continued, some trouble in following 
the channel of the river." They were on the point 
of starting accordingly for the other side, when it 
occurred to Harcourt that it would be a better plan 
to leave Lucy where she was, and go himself for the 
pony, bringing it down to the point below the second 
fall, where the road again approached the stream ; 
Lucy could then descend, under his escort, along the 
bed of the river, and down the broken rocks of the 
second fall. This route, although steep, would be 
far shorter and less fatiguing than her return back 
for a mile along the wood, now dripping wet, and in 
which the diflSculties of the narrow broken path they 
had followed in the morning, would now be greatly 
aggravated. Lucy fully approved of this change of 
plan ; " She had not the least fear of remaining alone 
where she was during Mr. Harcourt's absence ; in- 
deed, it was still raining fast enough to make her 
glad of the shelter." Harcourt accordingly started. 
His original intention had been to reach Taffy's sta- 
tion by following the left bank, but he now recol- 
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lected that the river had made a very considerable 
detour below the bridge, and that the distance, which, 
by following the path they had come, had extended 
to more than a mile, would probably be surmounted 
by the main road in less than half that space. He 
accordingly pursued the route by which he intended 
presently to take Lucy. The descent of the lower 
fall proved even easier than he had anticipated, and 
the saving of the distance, by following the main road, 
also verified the theory he had formed of it. Press- 
ing rapidly onwards to rejoin Lucy as quickly 
as possible, and surmounting with a quick step the 
steep declivities by which the road performed the 
descent which the river achieved in its two leaps, 
Harcourt soon found himself at the bridge; not 
more than twenty minutes had elapsed from the time 
of his quitting Lucy's retreat. 

He had not walked so fast, however, but that from 
time to time he became conscious of a singular 
booming sound, apparently that of water, but 
for which he was at a loss altogether to accaunt. 
At first he thought it might be the fall at the foot of 
which they had so long stood ; and he felt surprised 
that the body of sound produced by it should be so 
much greater here than lower down. Gradually, 
however, he found that the peculiar sound which had 
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arrested his attention could not be owing to this 
cause ; it was of a wholly different character from 
the light dashing of the fall ; and besides^ it evidently 
increased in volume the further he receded from their 
late position. A strange, hollow, inexplicable sound 
it was, varying in intensity, apparently as some inter- 
vening obstacle deadened it for the time, and then 
again, by its removal, allowed of its being heard in full 
force ; indeed, after every such interval, it seemed 
to return with ^augmented violence, amounting, as 
Harcourt drew near the bridge, to a loud continuous 
roar, almost that of thunder. Harcourt did not, 
however, pause to ascertain its cause, for he was 
anxious to release Lucy from her confinement ; some 
fall higher up the river, he thought, or possibly the 
stream of the lateral valley, might have been more 
affected by the late heavy shower. The supposition, 
indeed, was hardly enough to account for the 
Niagara-like burst of sound with which the whole 
atmosphere round seemed now to throb, as if by 
a kind of pulsation ; but the time did not allow of his 
seeking a more plausible solution, and he advanced 
upon the bridge. He was half way over the first 
arch, when suddenly, round the projecting spur of 
rock we have mentioned some pages back, and down 
the long reach above the bridge, compact, swift. 
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irresistible, darting like the bolt from the cross-bow^ 
hurling to one side nither than bearing along with it 
the impediments in its path^ panting with a red frothy 
foam, quivering with haste and rage, burst a mass of 
water, filling the entire channel from side to side, and 
rising high up, probably twenty feet and more, on each 
bank; its advancing front scarped like a precipice, 
or as we may suppose the waves of the Red Sea to 
have stood, congealed into an upright wall by the 
Prophet's rod, until they broke forth to overwhelm 
the struggling chariots of the Egyptians. 

In fact, an event unknown, excepting in moun« 
tainous districts, and even there occurring only at 
rare intervals, had now taken place. A waterspout 
had broken in the neighbourhood of the river ; de- 
scending, in the lower part of its course, in the 
violent rain we have described ; but streaming down^ 
in the spot where the cloud actually discharged 
itself, in one unbroken m^s, like the bursting of a 
reservoir. The ground, hardened with the long 
drought, refused to absorb any part of the body of 
fluid thus suddenly poured upon it, even had the time 
admitted of its doing so; and the water that had 
fallen was accordingly carried in one huge flood 
down the rocky stream we have described, which 
formed the main drainage of the country ; the 
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pressure of the heavy rain upon the surface of the 
boggy moors at its upper extremity contributing, at 
the same time, a formidable addition to its volume. 
The river god had wakened from his slumber in the 
mountain cavern^ and now strode abroad upon the 
earth, desolating and resistless I 

Harcourt instinctively drew back from the bridge. 
He was just in time; onward, in unbroken flight, 
rushed the watery avalanche ; the frail bridge did 
not impede its progress for a single instant'; with a 
heavy dash and swirl it spun the shattered masses 
out of its path, and in a moment a few tottering 
fragments, with the long tendrils of broken ivy 
which still adhered to them, dancing in the water 
by their side, were all that remained to show the 
position of the late structure. 

For a minute or two, Harcourt stood almost riveted 
to the spot by a kind of spell, the fascination of 
great exhibitions of physical force, when we behold 
them unexpectedly and for the first time ; a feeling 
more of awe and reverence than of personal terror. 
On recovering his self-possession, his first thought — 
he expressed it audibly— was, " Poor Taffy 1 '* for 
the place where the pony had been tied was close 
to the water's edge. Not, indeed, that he quite got 
to the end of Taffy's name either ; suddenly over- 
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pow^ringljy choking utterance and almost breath, a 
second thought, too terrible for words, almost for dis- 
tinct apprehension, shaped itself dimly in his mind, 
"Was Lucy safe? was it possible that the flood 
could have reached the spot where he had left her 
standing ? " It hardly seemed so ; and yet the 
height, the prodigious mass of that fearful burst of 
waters ; — he might have been deceived, too, in the 
elevation of the rock above the bed of the river. 
Wildly, frantically, Harcourt dashed up the steep 
lane and down the main road which he had just 
ascended. To return to the rock by the route he 
came was now of course impossible ; in fact, his im- 
patience would not have allowed him to do so in any 
case. Noticing the general features of the scene, 
and particularly the declivities of the road he was 
pursuing, he quitted it at the point where a long 
steep pitch seemed to indicate tiiat it was making 
the same descent which the river performed in its 
first leap, and forcing his way through tangled brush- 
wood and broken seams of rock, he at last arrived 
upon the edge of the cliiF overlooking the river. 
He had been right in his theory as to the spot ; im- 
mediately on his left hand, stirred into the energy 
of fury now, was the upper fall, seething, boiling, 
hurling down the water in one sheet of bubbling 
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foacD^ with a roar and vehemeuce that seemed as if it 
would have riven to atoms the narrow walls of rock 
wh^ch confined it, into the black pool by which 
Lucy and Harcourt had sate, now only to be traced 
by the momentary interruption it caused to the 
course of the torrent below the fall. At some dis- 
tance down, a dense white steam, and a still more 
deafening thunder of the water, indicated the position 
of the lower fall ; between the two was the precarious 
shelter which held, Harcourt felt — ohl with what 
agony of suspense now — all that was most precious to 
him on earth. Too agitated to choose his path, he 
struggled forward, torn and lacerated with the 
brambles which grew densely on the edge of the 
cliff, to a point which he imagined must be in the 
close vicinity of the spot where Lucy had been left. 
Some minutes elapsed, but at last, faint and bleeding 
with his frantic efforts, he found himself immediately 
over the place, its exact position being indicated by 
the detached crag we have described, and which, did 
not reach to the top of the main cliff, but rose at 
one edge into a sharp point, about one-third of the 
way down the latter. Twining his arm round the 
stem of a bush close to the edge, poor Harcourt 
strained himself forward over the precipice. Alas I 
he could see nothing. The main cliff, on a platform 
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of which Lucy stood, was nowhere a straight 
scarp ; for about the first forty feet down it sloped 
outwards, while from that elevation to the bed of 
the stream it was inclined at a considerable angle 
in the opposite direction; so that any object on 
it, below the point where it began to slope inwards, 
was of course invisible to a spectator from above* 
All that Harcourt could see was the left, wooded 
bank and about one third of the same side of the 
swoUen stream, heaving and surging by with almost 
unabated velocity, although the mass of water now 
proceeded not from the first burst of the waterspout, 
which by this time had travelled miles down the 
valley, but from the subsequent heavy rain streaming 
down the bare face of the mountains, and still more, 
forcing out the long pent up contents of the marshy 
or boggy moors which discharged themselves by in- 
numerable smaller channels into its course ; so that, 
in fact, the level of the water continued^ at least 
as high as it had been when the descent of the 
torrent first commenced. Again and again Har-> 
court fiung himself forward over the face of the cliff 
in the hope, unhappily doomed to disappointment,, 
of gaining a view over its lower declivity. Again 
and again he shouted Miss Akehurst's name; but 
the height at which he stood above, and the deafen- 
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ing plash and roar of the waters underneath, made 
this evidently useless. Once only he fancied, he 
could not be sure, that he heard Lucy's voice ; the 
words were quite inaudible, and even the sound 
itself, although it certainly appeared as if her clear 
distinct tones had penetrated the confused uproar 
around, was too faint to allow of his building much 
hope u{)on it. 

Harcourt rose to his feet and pressed both hands 
distractedly upon his throbbing temples; a cold 
deadly sweat, an agony as it were of death, broke 
forth over his whole frame. How to relieve this 
intolerable suspense! Had he been on the left 
bank he would have seen the object of his quest at 
once ; but there was no bridge now for many miles. 
As to the right bank, on which he stood, the fissure 
having proved to be invisible from above, must, 
Harcourt knew, be still more so from any other spot ; 
the rock in which it occurred forming a salient 
point in the river, which trended away both above 
and below at a sharp angle. The anguish of the 
moment was intolerable. 

Suddenly Harcourt recollected the steep but not 
perpendicular slope of the right bank, which imme- 
diately adjoined the detached mass on the side nearest 
to the upper fall, being separated from it only by the 
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thin thread of the watercourse. It would not, it is 
true, give him access to the cavern, or even allow of 
his seeing into the latter; but Harcourt remembered, 
as the reader may perhaps do, that a dense mass of 
creepers grew on the upper part of this detached 
mass, and he was not without hope that he might be 
able, by their aid, to descend within sight of the 
fissure. It was hardly a minute*s work to reach the 
point, about half-way down the grassy slope, where 
the separation of this rocky fragment began ; the 
youDg lover plunged rather than ran down its sides, 
and swinging himself on to the rock by one of the 
low bushes to which it gave nourishment, commenced 
his perilous descent. It required all his strength and 
dexterity ; from root to root, from fibre to fibre, he 
swung himself lightly and cautiously ; often the dry 
stem snapped under his hand, or the treacherous mass 
of stone and moss slid from beneath his foot. With 
all Harcourt's eagerness it was tedious work ; a mo- 
ment's rashness might have cost him his life, and the 
bare wall of rock, seventy or eighty feet down, over 
which he hung suspended, the torrent roaring and 
chafing at its very base, compelled him, if he meant 
to attain his object of saving Lucy or knowing her 
fate, to proceed with every sense and faculty on the 
alert At last, still descending the crag transversely in 
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the direction of the fissure, he came in sight of the large 
tree we have described, which grew out from its in- 
terior. His impatience was now almost fatal to him, 
for he lost his footing, and retained only a precarious 
hold on the matted stems of the creepers, which he 
had clutched in slipping downwards ; a giddy faint- 
ness came over him, and his grip of the frail support 
seemed relaxing, when he felt that his feet touched 
some of the uppermost branches of the tree. Ral- 
lying his strength for a last effort, he succeeded in 
planting one knee firmly on the broad stem, and 
then looked down into the fissure* 

Lucy was there I He could not, owing to the incli- 
nation of the rock inwards, see the ledge on which 
she stood ; but he saw her face ; it was pale, very 
pale, but she was evidently uninjured, and not more 
agitated than might have been expected from the 
surprise of her situation, and the risk which she had 
so narrowly escaped. Her face was turned upwards, 
for the noise which Harcourt had made in descending 
had attracted her attention, although she was not 
aware of the cause ; as she now saw him, and heard 
his suppressed exclamation, '^ Thank GodT' a very 
evident glow, in spite of herself, suffused her cheek, 
and she greeted him with a bright smile; at the same 
lecturing him, not, it must be confessed, with any 
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great severitj^ on his having placed himself in a posi- 
tion of such hazard. Harcourt, however, was too 
much occupied with considering how to extricate 
Lucy from her own unpleasant situation to admit of 
many words. He feared, from what he recollected, 
that the ledge on which she stood was only acces- 
sible from the bed of the stream, which now, pro- 
bably, could not be traversed for some days ; on the 
side of the detached crag he knew there could be no 
exit ; but possibly there might be on the other, and 
he asked Lucy to examine there. Her report was 
unfavourable ; the ledge, as it approached the out- 
side of the fissure, grew narrower and narrower, and 
at length terminated in the bare scarp of the main 
cliff. Harcourt's own position on the trunk of the 
tree was about twenty feet above I^ucy's head ; but 
the vegetation ceased there, and was replaced by 
perpendicular rock ; so that if he could have advised 
such a precarious mode of exit, it was wholly unat- 
tainable. 

Harcourt was not uneasy, for he knew that suc- 
cour could be procured, but this would involve an 
irksome confinement and delay to Lucy, probably of 
some hours, and h^ determined, before resorting to 
this last expedient, to try if some readier mode of 
escape from this unintentional trap were not practi- 
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cable* Again he swung himself up the rock^ expe- 
riencing less difficulty now that his anxiety did not 
interfere with the caution necessary to guide his 
movements ; and climbing up the grassy slope, re- 
turned once more to the brow of the cliffy feeling 
almost light-hearted from the contrast of his present 
sensations with the agony he had previously under- 
gone on the same spot. There was still, it is true, a 
vague sensation of uneasiness upon his mind ; per- 
haps it was the terrible agitation of the swollen river, 
the noise and uproar of which, far from seeming to 
diminish, had actually, Harcourt thought, increased 
during the last half-hour, — the violence of the water, 
as it dashed over the upper fall, being now perfectly 
terrific. Perhaps, too, the appearance of fresh' 
masses of inky cloud overhead, which presently re- 
sulted in a second storm of lightning and rain, hardly 
inferior in violence to the first, may have added to 
the uncomfortable impressions for which Harcourt 
would have found it hard to assign a defined cause* 
At any rate, the feeling of security and calm but 
intense joy which he had experienced on first being 
assured of Lucy's safety, had now passed away, and 
he pursued his search along the cliff for some practi- 
cable mode of exit with a melancholy foreboding of 
some unexplained danger. The search occupied con- 
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siderable time, more than half an hour^ and was 
wholly fruitless. From height to height of the 
broken edge and varied outline of the cliffy Harcourt 
leaped^ and ran, and struggled^ often at the risk of 
. neck and limb, and through every variety of obstacle, 
drenched to the skin too with the pelting rain ; but 
examine where he would, no vestige of any path 
from the fissure presented itself. 

At length, dejected with his ill-success, Harcourt 
returned once more to the now familiar route, 
perilous as it was, down the cliff, and again knelt 
upon the projecting tree. Lucy was standing 
where he left her ; but he was immediately struck 
with a marked alteration in her appearance; the 
glow with which she had welcomed him before had 
now entirely disappeared, and was replaced by a 
livid, ashy paleness ; one arm hung beside her, the 
other was raised to her face, the back of the hand 
resting almost on her mouth, and the head itself 
being turned to one side, as if to shut out the 
presence of some terrible spectacle at her feet ; the 
rigidity of death was over the whole form and 
countenance of the fair young girl. Andromeda 
might have stood so, when, in solitude and despair, 
she awaited, on her rocky prison, the approach of 
the monster that was to devour her. Harcourt 
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Bpoke first ; he had some difficulty now in making 
himself audible ; unmistakably^ the tumult of the 
water, plashing, roaring, wailing round them in all 
directions, had now much increased. 

**I have been a long time absent. Miss Ake- 
hurst, but I was unwilling to leave any chance 
untried. I am very sorry to say that I have had 
no success ; there is absolutely no mode of leaving 
the cavern on foot : and it will be hours, of course, 
perhaps days, before the water subsides. I am 
really afraid that I must now desert you for a 
much longer time, and go to fetch some help ; if 
there is no nearer place, there is the farm we passed 
soon before turning into the main road; it cannot 
be more than two or three miles away at the 
furthest, and I should soon be back here with help." 

Lucy had looked up when Harcourt spoke; her 
face was still of the same deadly paleness, but her 
manner, since Harcourt's return, had seemed more 
composed; she now changed the position of her 
hands, joining them in front of her, but did not 
speak. Harcourt continued, assuming, in his tone 
and manner, a gaiety which he certainly did not 
altogether feel. 

*^ I am afraid it will be rather an adventure. Miss 
Akehurst, but there will not be the least risk. I 
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will make the men bring a chair^ and, with the 
help of some ropes, we shall draw you up easily to a 
place of safety ; the height is not much more than 
that of a ship's side, and I have often seen ladies 
lowered and raised that way at Plymouth. It will 
be a kind of miniature scene from the ^ Antiquary ; ^ 
what will your aunt say ?" 

Lucy was still silent. Harcourt thought she was 
frightened at the proposed mode of exit, and changed 
his tone. '^ I ought not, perhaps, to have seemed 
to jest, Miss Akehurst, for of course it will require 
some nerve upon your part; I will not disguise 
that. Still, I do assure you there will not be the 
possibility of risk at this trifling height; when the 
ropes come, I shall be able to descend to where 
you are, and can guide the chair up easily. The 
only serious part of it is the long time which I 
fear I must be absent, in order to procure assistance ; 
but I have seen enough of you to feel confident 
you will not allow yourself to be terrified by any 
imaginary danger while I am away. I assure you 
that, in the course of two hours at the very utmost, 
I shall be back with ample help." 

Lucy at last spoke; it was in a low and rather 
sad, but perfectly calm tone: "Mr. Harcourt, in 
much less than two hours I shall not be alive.'* 
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Harcourt shook from head to foot with extreme 
terror and surprise. "What can you mean, Miss 
Akehurst? what can possibly harm you? I will 
stay here gladly to protect you, if you apprehend 
anything, although I believe it would be the most 
prudent course to leave you for a short time to pro- 
cure assistance ; still, you know that I will do what- 
ever you may judge best. Dear Miss Akehurst, 
what can I say to reassure you ? " 

There was again a pause : when Lucy at length 
spoke, her voice was lower than ever, but still firm 
and very clear, and Harcourt's strained ear caught 
every syllable. 

" I know you would do everything, everything ; 
indeed, Mr. Harcourt, I do not doubt this. But 
you do not know ; you cannot of course see it from 
where you are. Mr. Harcourt, I grieve much to 
have to tell you, the water is rising ; rising very, 
very fast." 

Lucy paused slightly, and then resumed : — ** It 
has been rising ever since you last left me ; at least, 
I did not observe it before, after the first flood came 
down. I know how it has risen nmoy by a piece of 
white spar running down to the water's edge, which 
you may remember I stepped on in climbing here; 
when you left me, I could see a large piece of this. 
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several feet down, I should think ; now it is quite 
covered. I could touch the water now with my 
foot, and it is coming up higher and higher every 
minute." 

Lucy again stopped. When she resumed, her 
voice trembled slightly^ and she paused occasionally 
between the sentences. " Go now, Mr. Harcourt ; 
may God bless and protect you. I am a weak, 
erring girl, but my prayers, such as they are, will 
be with you to the last; may you be very, very 
happy. And give my love to dear old Aunt, and 
do not let her grieve for me ; I wish I was more 
worthy to be taken, but I trust very humbly in One 
who can make me so. And give my love to old 
Jenkin, and the farm- women, and — .... Mr. 
Harcourt, there is one thing I much wish to say, but 
I hardly know how ; I never could have breathed it 
at any other time. I am afraid I have never made 
my mother love me ; I am afraid she dislikes me for 
some reason, I do not know why ; and these last few 
months I have thought so more than ever ; she has 
had a good deal of vexation lately, and perhaps I 
was too inconsiderate when she was troubled and 
annoyed. Should you ever see her, Mr. Harcourt, 
and should she ask for me, tell her that I died loving 
her, as I have always done, oh I very, very dearly. 
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and that I ask her forgiveness, and that of all the 
world, for what I have done wrong. And now 
leave me, please, Mr. Harcourt; once more, may 
God bless you. Do not stop, please; I would 
rather you did not see it, and I shall feel happy to 
know that you are in safety. Do not stay, Mr. 
Harcourt ; I would rather not speak or think more 
of this world now; it will soon be over.'' And 
Lucy knelt on the ledge, covering her face with one 
hand ; the other arm was bent upwards and the hand 
pressed to the throat, while her riding-hat, which she 
had previously loosened, had now fallen to the ground 
beside her, and allowed her long fair hair to stream 
over her shoulders like the representations of a Mag-* 
dalene. 

Harcourt had uttered no sound while Lucy was 
speaking : at first he seemed absorbed in mute grief ; 
latterly, he had roused himself, and had been scan- 
nins the fissure with close attention. He had now 
made up his mind, apparently, as to the feasibility of 
what he proposed; springing forward on the tree, 
almost as Lucy finished speaking, he lowered himself 
by its branches, and selecting one which appeared 
the most healthy and vigorous, descended almost to 
its extremity ; between which and the bread ledge or 
platform on which Lucy knelt there was an interval. 
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probably, of some twelve feet. It was just possible 
that by dropping from the bough Harcourt might 
reach this ; and, with a half-muttered prayer, " Oh, 
my God ! if it may be, to save her ; if not, let us 
perish together," he swung loose from the tree, 
hanging by one arm, and prepared for the perilous 
leap. Much to Harcourt's surprise, the branch 
on which his. weight was thus thrown bore down 
almost to the level of the platform ; no spring was 
necessary ; and stepping easily upon the rock, (the 
bough still remaining in his hand with much less 
resistance than he could have expected from its 
apparent elasticity), he found himself at Lucy's side. 
Instantly, like the flash of a meteor, the hope, the 
faint hope, of escape rushed into his mind : ^^If Lucy 
could ascend by the tree I " Strangely enough, the 
latter seemed almost to lend its aid, like an animate 
being, to their deliverance ; the bough which Har- 
court held now followed his hand without diflSculty ; 
it would be perfectly easy for him to draw it down, 
so as to allow of Lucy climbing upon It : once on the 
top of the crag, above the bare scarp, and she might 
ascend as he had done by the creepers I It was very 
precarious; but how far preferable to the certain 
doom of their present position. Half a dozen words 
sufficed to explain the whole to Lucy, who had risen 
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to her feet at the sound of Harcourt*8 descent. She 
added her slight force to his in pulling the stout limb 
towards them ; again it yielded with comparatively 
little pressure. Under other circumstances Har- 
oourt might have felt some misgiving from this ; but 
in his highly-strung condition of mind and nerve, he 
could not balance presumptions accurately : the suc- 
cour had come too suddenly and opportunely to 
allow of his doubting its reality. Stooping down, 
with one hand he drew the bough, still strangely 
ductile, close to the ledge ; with the other he was 
about to assist Lucy to mount, when, with the swift- 
ness of thought, the huge limb slid away from his 
grasp into the gulf of water beneath, the rest of the 
tree following and carrying away with it a mass of 
stones and rubbish from the detached crag. The 
pressure of Harcourt's weight on the tree, aided by 
its singular position in the fissure, had loosened the 
frail hold of its roots, and the bridge that was to 
have borne them to the living world now swam 
helplessly on the torrent. The fall of such a body 
in the water was sufficient to throw a wave of con- 
siderable size on the left bank, the rebound of which 
on the right dashed with force upon the rock on - 
which Harcourt and Lucy stood, but without injur- 
ing them ; while the risk which might have ensued 
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from the rubbish brought down by the falling tree 
had been obviated by the sharp inward slant of the 
lower part of the rock. 

And now^ indeed, all hope was gone, and it 
remained to meet the last enemy that shall assail 
man's race, as the quick-throbbing human heart 
best might It was indeed death in its most awful 
form. More slowly now, but still gradually and 
surely, as if sporting with their suspense, the water 
climbed the steep side of the platform where Lucy 
and Harcourt stood ; their prison-house now, and 
soon to be their grave. Outside the fissure, the 
torrent rushed by in its sturdy strength ; less 
fiercely, indeed, now to the eye, so that at one 
time Harcourt almost thought there might be some 
hope of life in its waters. But at that instant the 
carcase of some homed animal, surprised probably by 
the flood in one of the low pastures by the river, 
floated, or rather flew past them, spinning and twirl- 
ing round and round like a cork ballon the restless 
eddies, and hurried down with a violence which no 
human arm could stem or direct, to ^e brink of the 
lower fall. Here it paused, perhaps for five seconds, 
and then dashed with a giddy reel and plunge over 
the precipice. Lucy shuddered so much at the 
sight, that her companion led her into the interior 
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of the fissure or cavern ; indeed^ this had be^- 
come necessary now^ for the water had actually 
reached the platform^ and its outer edge^ where it 
joined the bare rock, was already covered ; it sloped, 
however, slightly, very slightly — perhaps about half 
a foot in the whole, in an upward direction towards 
the interior ; and Harcourt, determined not to throw 
away wilfully any chance of life, placed Lucy at 
the extreme end of this slope, which the water 
could not reach for some minutes longer, himself 
standing by her side, nearer to the entrance. Had 
Harcourt been alone, he would have preferred 
plunging boldly into the sea of waters, and meet* 
ing his death amidst their wild dash and roar; 
indeed, Lucy herself had intimated some wish of 
the kind; but the sight they had just witnessed 
sent such a palpable shudder through her frame, 
that Harcourt did not hesitate to draw her inwards, 
nor did she now resist. And where she was, in 
life or death, there he must now be also. 

On, on crept the long minutes ; as it seemed, in- 
terminably long ; nearer and nearer came the never- 
pausing waters ; higher and higher they clomb from 
crevice to crevice of the dull stone, scaling with 
eager step the defenceless citadel of life. It was 
very terrible. Mingling with the din and turmoil 
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without^ was the gurgling and plashing of the in- 
sidious foe^ as it wound its way into the more 
concealed fissures of the rock^ spouting and streaming 
over in tiny jets on the outside^ as it Won its footing 
in each fresh cavity. The cavern, too^ was intensely 
hot^ both from the general sultriness of the air, and 
the confined space in which Lucy and Harcourt now 
stood; while a thick murk, a darkness that might 
be felt^ reigned in the interior, the clouds having 
once again rolled up (portending a third storm) over 
the external scene, and thus diminished the little light 
which at any time found its way into the further 
extremity of the fissure. In one place only a tiny 
ray, admitted probably through some cleft in the 
rock overhead, pierced the deep gloom which oc- 
cupied the rest of the cavern; it caught Lucy's 
attention, and she looked up ; it was streaming full 
on Harcourt's face, which it made distinctly visible. 
The face was turned towards her, bending upon the 
dim outline of her figure a gaze of unspeakable 
tenderness and pity, which even in that hour sent 
a thrill as of a new existence through Lucy's whole 
heart and frame. Yes, in life's last agony, she read 
its conquering mystery of love : that which water 
shall not drown, nor fire scorch out of man's soul ; 
the germ of his new creation, the keynote of 
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Heaven's harmonies ; the divinely -^ven talisman 
which sh'all guide His erring creatures to the home 
of the Universal Father. 

And now the moment was indeed come. The 
water had risen much above Harcourt's knees; 
his utmost care could not prevent its gaining fast 
upon the pale shrinking form beside him. One 
brief prayer to the Invisible ; one struggle of the 
weary breath; once to be endured meekly that 
wrench of soul and body asunder ; and earthy with 
all its hopes and cares^ would have passed away 
for ever. But it was not to be. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

** For though to man's dull spirit 

And the five weak ports of sense, 
There seem such obdurate things on earth 

As bar intelligence ^ 
Yet earth and aic, ire, water, 

And the clouds and rolling sea, 
Hard U'unks, and bare sun-trodden cliiSs, 

All natural shapes that be, 
Are but Inferior woriunen. 

And in death or extreme pain 
Show oftentimes, to good men^s eyes 

Ministering our gain; — '* 

CORT. 

Side to side, roof to floor, creviee to crevice of that 
dark cavem, all suddenly gleaming, as it were in- 
stinct, with bright dazzling light, so instantaneous 
and jet so intense that it seemed almost to lend the 
mind its own subtle power, and enable it to trace 
by one operation of the senses every stone, every seam, 
every object, the tiniest, the dimmest, the most remote, 
the most inconsiderable in that chamber of death I 
Roaring overhead — the intolerable wailing rush of 
the torrent seemed silenced now — grounding, hurt- 
ling, crashing with a din which made even the hard 
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rock quiver under its force ; — that prolonged chaos 
of sounds the disruption^ as it were^ of organic nature^ 
so near^ so appalling ; — whence was it ? 

Verily to man in his extreme need^ sometimes 
the tiny insect bringeth succour; sometimes the 
armies of Heaven are commanded to do him service. 
The fresh storm which had been impending^ had at 
last burst forth with still greater violence than those 
which had preceded it. Attracted^ doubtless^ by the 
turret-like projection on its top, the electric fluid 
had struck the detached crag which, the reader will 
probably recollect, intervened between the fissure 
where Lucy and Harcourt stood, and the steep but 
not impassable slope down which the latter had de- 
scended on his way to the cavern. The huge rock, 
already inclined at a considerable angle towards the 
stream, and retaining only a slight adhesion to the 
main cliflf of which it had originally formed part ; — 
undermined too, as was probable, at the present 
time, by the action of the torrent at its base, as well 
as shaken by the fall of the tree, — seemed to stagger 
under the blow of its invisible assailant. For a 
moment it stood its ground ; then it tottered, rocked, 
bowed forwards; and at length, with a convulsive 
heave and throe, and a hard grating sound, followed 
])j the dull roar of a faUing body of great size, and 
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a terrific plash as it touched the water^ the whole 
huge mass plunged into the stream^ All that we 
have narrated^ from the first flash of lightning to the 
fall of the rock, took place in much less than a mi- 
nute; and yet in that short space^ terrified, be* 
wildered, almost stupified as they were with the 
noise and light, Lucy and Harcourt with a burst of 
thankfulness saw that escape was within their reach. 
^' The gates of brass were broken, and the bars of 
iron rent in sunder." In one rapid glance, notwith- 
standing the dust and spray that had accompanied 
the fall, they took in the whole scene before them ; 
their position on the open face of the clifiT, the clouds, 
the uninterrupted view of distant objects, the free 
breath of heaven in their faces ; above all, close to 
them, almost within touch, and easily accessible 
over the shattered rock which had formed the base 
of the crag which had hitherto barred their exit, the 
green friendly slope of the river bank. One in- 
stant, we have said, sufficed to show them this ; the 
next warned them that they were not yet safe. The 
word rose to both their lips, almost at the same 
time — " The back wave I " Instantly Harcourt en- 
circled his companion with his arm, straining her 
close and firmly to his breast; no less firmly 
he planted his back against the rock behind him, 
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thrusting at the same time his disengaged hand into 
one of the numerous erevices of what had lately- 
been the cavern. It is impossible to convej in 
words any idea of the rapid succession of all these 
events: the lightnings the fall of the cliff, Har* 
court's action were really almost simultaneous ; and 
close upon them came the sound of the displaced 
water impinging upon the opposite shore. Neither 
Lucy nor Harcourt dared to watch its return; it 
came but too soon. High up over their heads, 
sending its spray almost to the point where the rock 
had separated, foamed and roared a wave of pro* 
digious size ; there was stifling and suffocation in its 
embrace. Its descent was still more frightful; 
hardly could Harcourt, with the exertion of his 
utmost strength, maintain his position on the rock 
from the deadly wrench of the water as it washed 
down the clifi^s side, almost snapping his arm as he 
held tight on to the crevice. Short as the time 
really was, it seemed hours ; every instant he felt as 
if the struggle was fruitless, and he must yield. 
But the wave retired as it had come, and those 
whom it had threatened to engulph were still where 
it had found them. 

We must pass rapidly over the rest of this memo* 
rable day. It often happens, after an escape from 
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great perils that the place of safety presents ob- 
stacles and difficoilties which we had overlooked at 
a time when it would have seemed unspeakable hap- 
piness to have had even the glimpse of reaching it. 
Accordingly^ Harcourt found that his task in con- 
ducting his fair charge (now utterly faint and ex- 
hausted with the reaction from the late scene) up 
the steep dedivity of the right bank^ and from thence 
across the broken rocks and underwood into the 
road, was far more difficult than he could have sup- 
posed possible ; poor Lucy did her very best, but 
the exertion proved almost too much for the over- 
tasked energies both of herself and her conductor. 
Soon after reaching the road, however, they were 
happily overtaken by a market-cart, the driver of 
which readily undertook to convey them to Plas 
Newydd, where they found the household already 
in commotion at their long absence, and the violence 
of the storm which had raged for so many hours ; 
although Aunt Witherby, with a consideration which 
might be judiciously imitated by others of her sex, 
postponed the scolding which Lucy and Harcourt 
felt was certainly not unmerited until the next 
morning, when the influence of an evening^s rest and 
refre^ment, (under which both culprits seemed gra- 
dually to recover all their faculties except that ci 
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Bpeech)^ appeared to indicate that it might be ad-* 
ministered without the apprehension of serious con- 
sequences. 

Of the deeper emotions with which Lucy and 
Harcourt found themselves in safety that day after 
what had passed, it perhaps befits us not to speak in 
our idle tale. Certainly, their deliverance from an 
imminent and fearful danger did not sit lightly on 
the hearts of either. But the sacred fountain of 
faith and gratitude wells forth in depths unnoted by 
the eye of man ; and the bashful nymph will retire 
scared from the rude approach, which, either to gra- 
tify some morbid curiosity, or to parade the phra- 
seology of a wordy cant, would press too closely on 
its retreat. 

Among the associations of a character more open 
to the chronicler, perhaps not the least interesting 
(exclusive, of course, of certain thrilling sensations 
in the young hearts which had shared such peril side 
by side, of which we may be called upon to speak 
at more length hereafter), was an incident which 
befell the old Welsh groom and man-of-all-work, 
Jenkin. Bitterly and sorely had that faithful ad- 
herent bewailed the loss of poor Taffy, who, it was 
evident to the appi:ehension of everybody, must have 
been carried away in the inundation, which had co- 
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vered the banks of the river to a height far above 
that of the spot where he had been tethered. 

The reader may judge, therefore, of the surprise 
and delight of old Jenkin, when, after a protracted 
lamentation over the untimely end of his deceased 
helpmate, and upon entering the stable which had 
been the customary abode of the latter, with some 
vague intention — (Jenkin would not have known 
what a '^ cenotaph " meant, but he had a notion in 
his unsophisticated brain which was quite equiva- 
lent) — with some vague idea of doing honour to 
the deceased, perhaps shedding genuine tears to his 
memory on the scene of his earthly sojourn, he saw 
that illustrious quadruped in a highly flourishing 
state of health, with his head deeply immersed in 
the manger, endeavouring to solace himself for an 
enforced abstinence of some hours with such frag- 
ments of his morning's refection as still lingered in 
the trough. The only misadventure apparent on 
Tafiy or his accoutrements was in the bridle, which 
was found to have been broken; a circumstance 
which, coupled with the well-known disposition of 
the animal in question, led eventually to the con- 
clusion that, having discovered some provender of a 
more attractive character at a distance from the 
place where he had been tethered, he had gone in 
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quest of it ; thus saving himself from the peril to 
which he would otherwise have been exposed^ and 
probably returning home when the process of di- 
gestion had reached a point which made a little 
gentle exercise not unacceptable. Taffy's reappear- 
ance in the stable was a matter of no diificulty, as it 
was not the least remarkable of his accomplishments 
that for some year^ past he had always superseded 
old Jenkin's attentions in that particular by lifting 
the latch of the door himself 
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CHAP. IX. 

'* Oh I when the breeze is sighing, 
When the herd is lying 

In the hollow dell beneath the hawthorn tree; 
And when the wandering plover 
Skims the moorland over, 

And the white gall floats upon the golden sea ; 
And when the heart of lore 
Is in the heaven above, 

And in the murmuring waves and the deep sunlit baj; — 
With thee, my spirit's being. 
Hearing thee, and seeing, 
. I would rove the livelong summer day. 

** And when the skies were waning, 
And the dew came raining 

With a sound of fragrance on the glades all green; 
And with the lone bird's singing 
Every dell was ringing. 

And the forest oaks their glimmering boughs between; 
Beneath the soft blue light 
Of the unchanging night, 

With thee I'd watch the trembling stars that shine; 
And in their gaze of gladness 
I would read but sadness. 

To the deeper, holier joy of thine." 

Wbitlock. 

In compliance with Mrs. Witherby's urgent request, 
Lucy Akehurst did not make her appearance in the 
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drawing-room until the forenoon of Thursday was 
somewhat advanced, although she had not herself 
happily experienced either fatigue or any other ill 
results from the exciting occurrences of the previous 
day. But although Lucy resumed her usual seat 
and work, there was something in her manner and 
look which Mrs. Witherby, who, with her usual 
kindness of intention, scrutinised her niece's de- 
meanour very closely to ascertain that she was not 
the worse for the peril which she had so recently 
escaped, seemed to consider far from satisfactory. 
As Harcourt was in the room also, the reader, al- 
though he will, we are sure, acquit our favourite 
Lucy of anything like coquetry or assumed bashful- 
ness, may perhaps find the monosyllables in which 
she replied to her aunt's questions, and the per- 
severing devotion to her work which the young lady 
also exhibited on this occasion, her long eyelashes 
declining on the fair young cheeks as if they were 
endeavouring to hide a certain heightened colour 
with which it was from time to time tinged, less in- 
explicable than they appeared to that most unsus- 
pecting ckapero7i. What further increased Mrs. 
Witherby's perplexity, was that Harcourt, on whom 
she had always reckoned as such a chatty and ani- 
mated companion on these occasions, was now almost 
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as unsociable as Lucy. Instead of talking^ he 
held a book in his hand, of which he occasionally 
turned the pages^ but with such an evident absence 
of interest and even of respectful attention to his 
author^ that the unobservant Mrs. Witherby herself 
was compelled to wonder whether, if interrogated 
upon the subject of his studies, he could have given 
an account of the consecutive contents of any two 
sentences. After some cogitation upon this state of 
things in her own mind, it at last occurred to Mrs. 
Witherby, that such an alteration in the demeanour 
of her companions must be attributable to the im- 
minent risk and terror of the preceding day, which 
indeed, upon reflection, she could not but feel was 
calculated to have left in their minds sensations of 
gloom and uneasiness, even when the actual causes 
of apprehension were removed. With the bene- 
volent desire, accordingly, of dispelling these emo- 
tions, Mrs. Witherby commenced a bantering con- 
versation with the young people, as she termed them, 
in a tone of briskness and animation, very diiferent 
to her usual quiet style of discourse. Finding that 
her attempts were unsuccessful (for Harcourt, with 
his utmost politeness, could not, on the present oc- 
casion, bring himself to respond as he ought to have 
done to the playful irony and sprightly rallies of the 
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good ladj)^ Mrs. Witherby, still fearing, as before, 
that they were allowing the recent adTentnre to prey 
unduly upon their spirits, became quite warm in her 
denunciation ^f the unusual abstraction and dul- 
ness of her companions. ^ Never before did I meet 
with two such stupid people as you both are to-day ; 
as to you, Lucy, you have done nothing but sit 
doking, doking away with your needle ever since you 
came into the room; you have even infected Mr. 
Harcourt, who seems to have neither yoice nor wits 
left this morning ; why, one would fancy you were 
both in love." 

Lucy had to bend her head very closely over her 
work now ; the tell-tale colour rose up high in her 
cheek, mantling even the exquisitely fair forehead 
with a glow which certainly had no business there. 
Mrs. Witherby continued, — 

** Well now, I've made up mymind, if you do not 
intend to be more pleasant and agreeable than you 
have been for the last hour or two, you shall not 
stop indoors ; I won't keep such stupid people in the 
parlour. Do go out for a walk somewhere, and get 
back your spiritSy which I am sure (for I am only 
laughing at you), you had quite enough to disturb 
yesterday. Why do you not take Mr. Harcourt, 
Lucy, to that old farm-house which Jehkin was 
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telling us of the other day, where there are the ruins 
of the monastery ; Tyn-y-groes, I think, he called 
it ? Jenkin said it was only a few fields off, and it 
would be just the walk to do you good this lovely 
morning. I would come with you myself, but there 
are these dusters and tray- cloths " (the good lady 
had accumulated an ominous-looking heap in front of 
her on her first entrance, which, in fact, accounted 
for the unusually long morning visit she had paid the 
drawing-room), " and I must finish marking them 
before luncheon. So pray go out and enjoy your- 
selves." 

*' Anything is better," thought Lucy, " than to 
run the gauntlet of dear Aunt Witherby's fire of 
questions and comments any longer." At the same 
time Harcourt rose, and accosting Lucy with as 
sheepish an air as a schoolboy soliciting a partner's 
hand for the next dance, timidly asked, *' Will you 
come. Miss Akehurst ? " Lucy assented, and, after 
some brief inquiries as to the way, they turned their 
footsteps to Tyn-y-groes accordingly. 

The cluster of houses which bore this name (im- 
porting in English "the houses of the Cross") con- 
sisted of a farm of some size, with a few labourers' cot- 
tages adjoining. The ruins of which Mrs. Witherby 
had spoken were very inconsiderable ; in fact, the 
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only remains of the old monastery which at the time we 
write of could be identified with any certainty, were 
two ivy-grown fragments of the church, originally 
part of the south transept, but which were then and 
now included in the area of the farm buildings. 
The site of the rest of the church might be traced 
in a green meadow in the rear of the farm, where, 
in dry weather, the foundations were clearly distin- 
guishable in brown lines upon the turf. The spot 
itself was one of great beauty, immediately over- 
hung by a steep craggy hill of some height, and 
approached by an avenue of oaks, which might have 
been almost coeval with the ruined fabric itself. On 
one side of the farm lay what appeared to have been 
the fishpond of the monks, now, however, almost 
choked up, the brick margin which had formerly 
enclosed it having crumbled away in many places, 
and a thick growth of fiags and underwood en- 
croached upon its surface. A mossy green path, 
however, still ran round it on one side, terminating 
in a doorway in the wall by which the pond was still 
partially enclosed. 

Harcourt felt some curiosity to ascertain where this 
doorway led, and, accompanied by Lucy, skirted the 
neglected pool, which had doubtless furnished many 
A welcome addition to the monks' Lenten fare, and 
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pulled the string which con[imunicated with the latch 
on the other side. The door obeyed the summons, 
and opening, gave admission to a spot which, although 
its features were on a small scale, possessed consider- 
able attraction from its singular beauty and seclu- 
sion. This was the conduit, or enclosed spring, from 
which the stream that had formerly supplied the 
fishpond issued forth, passing under a small arch in 
the wall into the interior. The water was exqui- 
sitely clear and cold, welling out at the foot of a 
rock overhung with trees, from which it flowed into 
a square stone basin some foot or two in depth, 
and* protected by a roof, for the accommodation of 
the numerous visitors who had in the flourishing days 
of the monastery resorted to the spring ; the latter 
being of great celebrity for its healing qualities, and 
supposed to be endowed, in some instances, with 
miraculous powers. The rude seats which had once 
surrounded the basin were now in great measure de- 
cayed, but enough of them still remained to form a 
convenient resting place; and as Lucy appeared 
fatigued, even with the short walk they had taken, 
Harcourt urged her to rest for a few minutes on one 
of the least shattered benches, near the opening of 
the small chamber which enclosed the well. Lucy 
complied with the request, and Harcourt himself re- 
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mained on the outside, where he stood for some 
minutes^ apparently watching the tiny rill of water 
as it emerged from its artificial receptacle, and 
trickled gently towards the arch of which we have 
already spoken. In reality, however, Harcourt^s 
whole frame was quivering with emotions which 
ahnost forbade utterance. He could not but feel 
that the moment was now come in which the de- 
cisive words must be uttered ; and although he 
struggled with the agitation which choked his voice 
and almost breath as puerile and unworthy, it was 
still several minutes before he could acquire the 
composure which he felt to be necessary for the oc- 
casion. All around was peace and repose, ofiering 
the greatest possible contrast to the conflict of the 
elements, which at nearly the same hour the day 
before had appeared to threaten himself and his com- 
panion with destruction. Withput being oppres- 
sive, the morning was clear and summer-like ; the 
healing water rippled with a low murmur at their 
feet; the buzz of insects, the tinkling of the sheep- 
bells on the distant hills, the gentle stir of a light 
breeze in the crisp oak leaves overhead, scarcely 
broke the general stillness, although it prevented its 
being sombre and inanimate ; the bright sunshine, 
admitted here and there through some opening in the 
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trees which protected their retreat^ lay in long 
streaks on the mossy turf; while a wavy mountain 
outline on the horizon, partially seen behind the oak 
avenue in front, slumbered peacefully under the 
unclouded sky. Harcourt turned at length, and 
leaning with one arm on the edge of the decayed 
stonework above Lucy's seat, allowed his gaze to 
rest fixedly and earnestly on the fair young face at 
his side. For one moment his eye met Lucy's. 
Again she read in it the same thought of her, the 
same deep-seated love^ which she had observed the 
day before, although its general character was some- 
what changed, and instead of the compassionate look 
it had then worn, it was now clouded with an expres- 
sion of intense suffering and dejection. 

Harcourt had, indeed, as had been frequently the 
case of late, passed an almost sleepless night ; inces- 
santly his thoughts travelled over and over again the 
momentous occurrences of the day, dwelling more 
than all on some of Lucy's expressions to himself at 
the time of their adventure, especially on the words 
she had used when she implored him to leave her, 
"she should feel happy to know that he was in 
safety." Overnight, Harcourt had dwelt upon these 
words with a brighter augury for his hopes than he 
had allowed himself yet to entertain; but the morn- 
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ing had dissipated this illusion^ and the reaction of 
feeling was proportionably great in consequence. 
Never, probably, had Harcourt felt more inclined to 
despair than at the moment which was now finally to 
decide his fate. 

Lucy -was herself the first to speak. The deep 
dejection expressed in Harcourt's face had so touched 
her, that in her weak state, agitated both by the 
exciting events of the day before and the uncon- 
trollable emotions of the present moment, the tears 
involuntarily sprang to her eyes« She turned her 
head hastily to one side to conceal them, and added, 
in as indifferent a tone as she could assume, ^^ You 
still think of leaving us on Monday, Mr. Harcourt?" 

The words were spoken almost at random, the 
first that rose to Lucy's lips, being in fact only in- 
tended as a screen to the emotion which she feared 
Harcourt could not but notice ; but if she had spent 
hours in their selection, she could not have chosen 
better. Harcourt paused a moment, and replied in 
a tone which he in vain endeavoured to steady, 
^* No, Miss Akehurst, I am afraid I must leave to- 
day, this afternoon, in fact, as soon as I can say 
good-bye to your aunt. I have arranged every thing 
for the purpose. Miss Akehurst," Harcourt con- 
tinued, ^* I had hoped that before leaving I should 
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find some opportunity for speaking to you like the 
present. I have something to confess; something 
which I fear even your gentleness can hardly pardon, 
and yet I cannot leave it unsaid. You do not know> 
you never could guess. Miss Akehurst, how pre- 
sumptuous I have been, what feelings I have dared 
to cherish during the last few weeks ; yes, that I 
have even dared to love you, blindly, passionately. 
Alas I how could it be otherwise ? Thrown into 
your society, seeing you, hearing you, hour by hour, 
day by day, how could I help the deepest, most pas- 
sionate heart-worship of one so lovely, so good, so 
matchless ? Miss Akehurst," Harcourt added, after 
a further slight pause, '* this is great madness ; but 
I could not leave you without confessing my folly ; 
now I have done it, and have only to bear through 
life, as I best may, the penalty of my error. Were 
I, indeed, in a different position, and not the obscure 
man I am, with my own way to make, although I 
should still be utterly unworthy of such a prize, I 
might perhaps have ventured to think its attainment 
not impossible. Something tells me. Miss Akehurst, 
that in many respects (although it seems most pre- 
sumptuous to say it), that in many respects we might 
not be wholly unsuited to each other ; that we share 
the same love of all that is beautiful in art and na- 
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ture^ the same hopes^ the same aspirations. But this 
is all madness ; I must tear such visions from my 
hearty although it is the bitterness of death to do it. 
Pardon me^ Miss Akehurst, if you can. I will pro- 
mise not. again to annoy you by recurring to the 
subject. I shall leave Plas Newydd^ as I said, this 
afternoon, and it is wholly improbable that we should 
ever meet again ; may you be happy, very happy, as 
you deserve. Yes, gladly would I brook the pain of 
it, to hear that you were happily united to one who 
could appreciate and cherish the rich treasure he had 
won. Perhaps, Miss Akehurst, in after years you 
ivill think sometimes of our mountain rambles toge- 
ther." And with these words poor Harcourt, unable 
longer to. maintain the air of assumed calmness in 
which he had lately spoken, turned towards the wall 
on which he had been leaning, and buried his face in 
his hands, his chest and whole frame heaving with 
uncontrollable emotion. 

And then it was that, softly and sweetly^ amid 
the rippling waters, the rustling leaves, the hum and 
stir of insect wings, a tremulous and very low but 
clear voice, murmured at Harcourt's side, *^ I shall 
never love any other than you." 

Harcourt turned towards the speaker with almost 
a greater revulsion of feeling than he had experienced 
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in the cavern the day before. ** Miss Akehurst," he 
cried impetuously, " Lucy, dearest Lucy, speak 
again ; it is life and death to me ; speak again, angel, 
speak, Lucy; say you can, you do love me, you 
will be mine, my very, very own." 

Lucy did not speak, but she turned her eyes to- 
wards Harcourt brimming with tears, but with the 
imperishable light of happy unconcealed love beam- 
ing underneath. It was quite answer enough. With: 
one long, passionate embrace, Harcourt strained the. 
fair trembling girl to his bosom, and sealed on hep 
lips the unspoken betrothal of two hearts that in life 
or death should never be henceforth but as, one. 

We regret greatly to inform the reader, that for- 
the second day running (a most unprecedented oc-: 
currence at Plas Newydd) Mrs. Witherby had to 
wait luncheon, while the moss-grown stones . and 
bubbling fountains of the old well heard the impas-. 
sioned pleading tones of Harcburt's voice, as he sat 
at Lucy's feet, half doubting his own happiness, and 
from time to time gazing up, as Harcourt could gaze, 
into the sweet face above him, as if to satisfy himself 
again and again by his scrutiny, that what had oc- 
curred was not a dream ; while again and again, as 
he apparently became convinced of its reality, he 
covered the white hand, which Lucy after a little 
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demur abandoned to him^ with passionate kisses^ and 
murmured forth his happiness and love. And then 
they talked^ as the young and guileless only may in 
those first hours of unchecked confidence^ of the 
chequered past and bright future ; of the dream-life 
of their own hearts ; of the scenes and thoughts they 
had shared together^ now invested as it were with a 
new atmosphere of light ; of the dawning hopes and 
emotions, the hoarded treasures of a first love^ hitherto 
almost undivulged even to their own thoughts, but 
which now framed themselves, bashfully and timidly, 
into mutual confession and avowal. Verily, the 
birds might carol their sweetest, the sunshine smile 
its brightest, the brook flow by with its most joyous 
murmur, for the heart's bridal of the unpolluted, the 
plighted troth of two congenial and matchless souls. 

At length Lucy peremptorily insisted on a return 
home ; indeed, the reader who is disposed to com- 
plain of the prolongation of the foregoing conference, 
after what had taken place, must please distinctly to 
understand that the young lady was in no way re- 
sponsible for ita duration. Happily and mirthfully, 
now that the agitation of the morning had subsided 
into feelings which allowed of a less sedate de- 
meanour, they walked over the meadows which they 
had trod a few hours previously with far different 
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sensations. As a proof that one of the party, at 
least, had recovered somewhat from the absorbing 
emotions which had occupied her during the fore- 
noon, we may observe that, as she fled upstairs on 
entering the house. Miss Lucy Akehurst had the 
impertinence to lean over the banisters (how bright 
the old staircase looked to-day) and inquire, sotto 
voccy ^' Do you still think of leaving this afternoon, 
Mr/ Harcourt ? " 

Having disposed of this inquiry, Harcourt, as in 
duty bound, proceeded to break the news to Mrs. 
Witherby, whom he found seated in the drawing- 
room. Harcourt first apologised for having kept 
the good lady waiting for luncheon. Mrs. Witherby 
took out her watch, and expressed surprise that it 
was so late ; she had really not felt at all hungry. 
" But we will go in now," she added, " as you must 
be glad of something after your walk." 

"I fear, Mrs. Witherby," answered Harcourt, 
" that I must still request leave to detain you for 
five minutes' conversation. The fact is, Mrs. 
Witherby, a very important circumstance has oc- 
curred, of which it is only due to your kindness to 
apprise you without delay. Mrs. Witherby, I am 
the happiest of men ; I have won the very brightest 
and best treasiure that earth has to bestow." 
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" Indeed, Mr. Harcourt ? " eaid the old lady ; 
" no one will rejoice more in any good fortune of 
yours than myself; but I am quite at a loss to think 
what discoveries you can have made in your walk to 
Tyn-y-groes," 

" The discovery of two worlds," answered Har- 
court, so impetuously, that he almost made his 
auditor jump. ^^ But I beg ten thousand pardons, 
Mrs. Witherby," added Harcourt ; " I dare say you 
think me crazy " (which, indeed, was not far from 
the truth) ; ** but I know you will forgive me when 
you know the cause. Mrs. Witherby, I am proud 
to say, I have won your niece's love ; I have heard 
it to-day from her own lips." 

** My niece ; what niece ? " 

** Why, who can you suppose, Mrs. Witherby? 
I don't think even you can have two such nieces as 
Miss Lucy Akehurst." 

" My niece Lucy, Mr. Harcourt ? Why she is a 
mere baby ; my niece Lucy in love ? " 

" Well, my dear Madam, you must ask herself 
about that," replied Harcourt. ** I can hardly think 
such a piece of good fortune real myself, but still 
it certainly is the fact that we are engaged ; and if 
a whole life's devotion can in any way repay her for 
this great boon of her love, I will undertake, for my 
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part, that it shall not be wanting. I need not say,** 
continued Harcourt (for his listener was still too much 
wrapt in astonishment to make any answer), ^^ that I 
shall at once communicate with Miss Akehurst's 
mother, and entreat her sanction to our engagement. 
Meanwhile, you will perhaps not object to my re- 
tracting my intention of leaving next Monday, and 
continuing your guest here until Mrs. Akehurst's 
reply is received." 

** Most certainly," answered Mrs. TVltherby, who 
had at length recovered her voice ; *' you know what 
pleasure your society has always given me, and I 
shall find it, you may be sure, still more agreeable 
under existing circumstances ; that is to say, if you 
young people have any time or conversation to spare 
for an old woman like myself. Indeed, Mr. Har- 
court," added the genial old lady, " I beg to assure 
you that your intelligence, now I have recovered 
from the surprise of it, has given me unaffected 
pleasure. I think that you and Lucy are exactly 
suited for each other, and I have no doubt that her 
mamma will be as much delighted as myself. But 
dear, dear; how strangely things do come about in this 
world. To think that Lucy Akehurst should have 
gone and fallen in love ; actually, too, under my very 
eyes, and yet never to have told me a word about it I " 
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Harcourt's promised letter to Mrs. Akehurst was 
of course accompanied by one from Lucy, As Mrs. 
Witherby expressed her intention of adding a third, 
which, she intimated, would convey to Mrs. Ake* 
hurst her cordial approval of her daughter's choice, 
the two epistles (which could not leave before the 
Saturday) were sealed and entrusted to her, to for- 
ward under a common enclosure with her own. We 
will not weary the reader with the details of this 
correspondence, which always, perhaps, under such 
circumstances, partakes somewhat of the character of 
the model letter-writer, and naay easily be recalled 
by those who have undertaken a similar composition, 
or guessed by those who have not. It is of more 
consequence to apprise the reader that no reply to 
this joint communication reached Plas Newydd for 
upwards of ten days. In part this delay was owing 
to the postal arrangements in that remote locality, 
which, as we have already intimated, were highly 
fluctuating and uncertain; but a still more satis- 
factory reason for it will be found in a singular 
misadventure which befell Mrs. Witherby. That 
excellent lady, having completed her letter of con- 
gratulation according to promise, placed it in an 
envelope already addressed to Mrs. Akehurst, and 
proceeded upstairs to fetch Harcourt and Lucy's 
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letters, which were locked up in her wardrobe. As 
usual, the elaborate nature of Mrs. Witherby's 
communication had driven things over the usual 
post-time ; and as she had received more than one 
intimation that the messenger could wait no longer, 
she hastily, on returning to the drawing-room with 
the two letters, placed them, as she supposed, inside 
the envelope ; and having sealed and despatched the 
latter, went about some other occu{)ation. Great 
was the good lady's surprise and perplexity, when, 
on opening her writing-case the same evening, she 
found the envelope addressed to Mrs. Akehurst 
still lying, with her own note to the latter, inside 
one of its sheets. The mystery was soon solved. 
Mrs. Witherby had previously written an order to 
her Bath mantua-maker for some indispensable ar- 
ticles of female attire ; this had been intended to go 
by the same post, but had been delayed until the 
following week, for the purpose of enclosing some 
paper patterns. In Mrs. Witherby's haste, she had, 
by inadvertence, placed Harcourt and Lucy's notes 
inside this despatch, and thus it happened that Mrs. 
Freemantle, in addition to the detailed communica- 
tion referring to the mysteries of her craft aforesaid, 
received, much to her astonishment, two beautifully 
penned notes, addressed respectively to ^' Mrs. Ake- 
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hurst ** and " To my dearest Mother." Apprehending 
that there must be some mistake, the milliner returned 
the two letters to Mrs. Witherby, by whom they 
were at once forwarded, this time in their proper 
enclosure, to Mrs. Akehurst. But the result of the 
accident which had occurred was that, instead of 
reaching that lady before her marriage to Butier, 
they only arrived in London upon the day of that 
auspicious event, and were accordingly forwarded 
to the continental watering place to which the 
newly-married couple, as we have already men- 
tioned, had retired for the honeymoon. 

And now the reader is aware of the contents of 
the epistle which Butler, when we were last in his 
company, perused with such an appearance of satis- 
faction. His grounds for doing so, which perhaps 
the reader may even yet be at some loss to discover 
we must still, we fear, defer laying before him until 
a future chapter. 
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CHAP. X. 

*^ And is it thus f and has the sleep of death 
On good Qainctilius cast its leaden chain ? 
When, when shall honour and unblemished faith, 
With kindred justice find his like again ? " 

Hob. Od. I 24. 25. 

The storm and inundation^ from which Harcourt 
and Lucy had so narrowly escaped, had entailed 
still more serious injury in other quarters. In some 
of the more remote parts of the district, several 
lives had been sacrificed ; nearer to Plas Newyddj 
the damage had been confined to property and 
farm produce, but with an exception which struck 
deep sorrow into the hearts of all who heard it. On 
the morning of the storm, the venerable rector of 
Llanfihangel had gone on foot to visit a sick pa- 
rishioner at some distance. On his return, which 
took place after the first violence of the storm had 
subsided, the old* man had nearly reached his own 
home, when on arriving at a spot about half a mile 
from the village, where there was a well frequented 
cattle ford across the Himant, with stepping stones 
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for foot passengers, his attention was arrested by 
the critical situation of a little boy^ the son of 
one of his parishioners. The Himant had not 
flooded with the violence of the larger river we 
have described in a previous chapter ; still its waters 
had begun gradually to rise as they always did 
after rain, and had even converted the ford in 
question, which was very broad^ and in its ordinary 
state only a few inches deep with a Arm gravelly 
bottom, into a swift and turbid although still shallow 
current. The child we have mentioned was driving 
some cattle across the ford from the upland pastures 
on the opposite side, at the time Mr. Evans reached 
it by the road. The stepping stones were still pass- 
able, and the little fellow marched fearlessly over 
them, calling to his cows, although in one or two 
places the water had begun to wash over the edges of 
the stones. About the middle, however, he made 
a false step^ and losing his balance fell into the 
stream. For a second or two, he rolled round and 
round on the pebbly bottom, without being able to 
recover himself; he then gained his feet, and might 
have struggled to the bank^ although the water 
was plashing high above his waist, had he not en* 
countered a sudden eddy, which rapidly whirling 
round, carried him off the shallow level of the ford 
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into the deep water beyond. It was at this moment 
that Mr. Evans reached the spot. He instantly saw 
the child's danger, and without hesitation plunged 
in to his rescue. Mr. Evans had been a good 
swimmer in his youth, but long out of practice ; and 
the current in the centre of the stream to which the 
child had been carried was so rapid, that it was only 
with extreme difficulty and exertion that his de- 
liverer was able to extricate him from his perilous 
position. The little fellow was too much exhausted 
to walk, and Mr. Evans assisted him with his arm 
until they reached the farm at which his parents re- 
sided, which unhappily was nearly a mile from the 
spot where the accident occurred. It was found 
that the lad had sustained no injury beyond his fright 
and temporary immersion ; and a night's rest, with a 
sound scolding for his carelessness, quickly restored 
matters in this quarter. To his benevolent deliverer 
the consequences were more serious. Mr. Evans 
found it impossible to touch the frugal dinner which 
had been awaiting his return home ; he felt shivered 
and restless, and at length, at his housekeeper's 
urgent entreaties, consented to retire to bed, 
although it was still early in the afternoon. The 
old man never again quitted it. In the course of 
the evening, an attack of fever set in, the result of 
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the unusual exertion and exposure to wet which he 
had undergone ; and the report of the medical man 
who had been sent for in disregard of Mr. Evans's 
injunction to the contrary^ and who was the same 
who had attended Harcourt a few weeks previously, 
was any thing but favourable. On the following 
morning, the symptoms still continued, and were 
attended with racking pains in the limbs, and an 
entire prostration of strength, which seemed to in- 
crease every hour. Towards the afternoon the 
doctor arrived again, and found his patient evidently 
fast sinking ; without any actual disorder sufficient to 
threaten life, the constitution had received a shock, 
which at Mr. Evans's advanced age seemed to pre- 
clude all hope of recovery. 

It was not until the day succeeding the scene 
with Lucy at Tyn y Groes, that Harcourt heard of 
his friend's danger. The news was brought by some 
of the country people the next morning ; and as Har- 
court, after swallowing a hurried breakfast, was 
hastening to Llanfihangel, no less by Lucy's desire 
than his own, to ascertain how things actually stood, 
he was met by a lad from the village (the same that 
he had seen on the day of the Methodist's proces- 
sion), who had been despatched by Mr. Evans to 
request he would come and see him. 
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When Harcourt entered the poorly furnished^ 
but neat and scrupulously clean room in which Mr. 
Evans lay^ he saw that the unfavourable news of 
the morning had not been exaggerated. In the short 
interval which had elapsed since the accident, the 
noble but gentle features of the old man had begun 
to exhibit that alteration which so clearly indicates 
the approach of the last enemy. The cheeks had 
sunk, and were preternaturally wan and hollow; the 
faint smile with which he endeavoured to greet his 
young visitor, although kindly as ever, played upon 
the pale lips as if it no longer belonged to them*; the 
eyes even had lost the fire of their Celtic extraction, 
which his seventy years had not dimmed, and 
were now expressive only of pain and fatigue. The 
voice, however, was still strong; and Mr. Evans 
having touched Harcourt's hand with his own, which 
lay outside the coverlet, and had been feebly turning 
the pages of a book on his entrance, apologised for 
having sent for him, and said that he had a favour 
to request " I feel, Mr. Harcourt," he said, " that 
I am on my death bed, and I am anxious to have 
nothing left on my mind which may interfere with 
the preparation with which, as it has pleased God in 
His mercy still to leave me in my senses, I could 
wish to meet that solemn change. I know no one 
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else to whom I can communicate wliat I have to say 
80 well as yourself^ and this must be my excuse for 
troubling you." 

Harcourt warmly answered the old man that he 
might command his services to the utmost, and added 
a hope, which he wa« far from feeUng, that the 
danger might be less imminent than Mr. Evans sup- 
posed. 

" Nay, my young friend," answered Mr. Evans, 
'^ there is something within me which tells me better 
than that. Indeed, I would fain have stayed a little 
whil5 longer with my poor people here, but if it be 
God's will, as I can plainly see it is, that I should 
go, I desire to obey it in all humility. And, per- 
haps, it is even best so ; for there are dark times 
coming on the Church, and strange forms of error 
springing up on all sides of her, and I have not now 
strength and health to cope with them as I once had. 
God, if He shall see fit, will send some younger and 
abler hand to do His work in my place. But I 
must not trespass IcHiger upon your time, Mr. Har-^ 
court ; indeed, my own breath seems to fail me at 
times. My object in sending to you, was to request 
your kind aid on behalf of a lad whcnn you have seen 
occasionsdly at the parsonage ; the same, in fact, who 
brought the message to you this morning. The 
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name by which he goes here is Philip Bright ; it is 
not his real name, but the latter, as well as his 
motives for assuming it, are a secret which I have 
promised him not to divulge. I am only at liberty 
to tell you, that he is a stranger here, the native of 
a distant county in England. A dreadful accident, 
of which he was the immediate cause, without, I 
hope, more criminality attaching to him than his own 
impetuosity and unbridled temper, compelled him to 
leave his birthplace ; and by a singular combination 
of circumstances, he ultimately reached this remote 
parish. I found him quite destitute, and as he ap- 
peared both active and intelligent, I have employed 
him for various purposes in which he could make 
himself useful, amongst others, for assisting to teach 
in the school. Had I lived, I think it likely that he 
would soon have obtained the mastership, «s our 
present schoolmaster is old, and we are always glad 
of English teachers. Now, however, he will be left 
wholly unprovided for. Old Rachel will have what 
property I possess ; it is little enough, although it 
may suffice for her lifetime. I had always hoped, 
and indeed tried, to put by money ; for it has been 
the daily wish of my heart, ever since I first came 
here from college, to restore our old church here, 
both inside and out, and make it something more lik^ 
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what a house for God's worship should be; but 
somehow^ though we have do actual poor here^ there 
was always some one or another wanting help in the 
parish^ and I never found myself a bit richer at the 
year's end. But I was speaking of this lad. I 
should be sorry to see him led into bad courses 
through poverty ; in fact, I think he is qualified to 
rise into a higher position than that in which he was 
bom, for he has both ability and application. And 
it has occurred to me that at Oxford, or among some 
clergymen of your acquaintance, you might be able to 
do something for him ; it would be a good deed, and 
would lighten an old man's heart in his last hours." 

Harcourt was much affected with the touching 
simplicity of the speaker's manner and character, and 
promised readily to do what he asked ; at the same 
time, with a quivering lip, he inquired whether there 
was nothing he could do or arrange to promote Mr, 
Evans's own comfort. 

" Thank you, thank you kindly," replied the old 
man ; '* I want for nothing. Indeed, I would gladly 
tell you, were it otherwise. And now, I believe, I 
must bid you farewell. May God bless you, my 
son. You have youth and strength before you, with 
more than the ordinary prospect, I can well see, of 
useful and honourable distinction in your career. 
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Bemember only, as the last words of one who has 
outlived his three score and ten years, that these 
things can only give lasting happiness, so long as 
they are employed to the glory of your Creator, and 
the well-being, in Him and for His sake, of your 
fellowmen. But, indeed, I believe you already 
know and think of these things. And now, once 
more, farewell." 

Harcourt*s tears fell fast, as he grasped the thin 
hand which the old man stretched out to him. ^^ I 
hope I may come to know them," he answered, with 
an utterance choked with emotion ; " at least, it will 
be my own fault if I do not, when I recollect the 
bright pattern of them I have seen held out in this 
place." 

** Nay, my son," replied Mr. Evans, ** you must 
look to a far higher pattern than my poor self. I 
have indeed (as a good man in your Church of Eng- 
land once said) tried to love and serve my Master in 
youth and age ; but every day I have lived has 
taught me more and more how much we all need 
His forgiveness, even for our best endeavours ; and 
I am sure mine are no exception. If I do see a 
brighter and better hope before me, as I seem to do 
even in the midst of all this weakness, it is when I 
turn my eyes away from my frail self, and look 
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to a Higher Worth , to the heaven of an all-pity ing 
love." 

Harcourt would fain have lingered in the room, 
but he feared trespassing upon the old man, who 
seemed exhausted, and evidently desirous of now 
being alone. Softly descending the crazy staircase 
of the cottage, he passed the housekeeper Bachel, 
who was weeping bitterly and in silence in the 
kitchen parlour, which had served as the common 
eitting-room of the household ; and with a few words 
of sympathy to her, closed the door upon the humble 
home. 

The dissolution of its venerable inmate, which 
took place on the following (or Saturday) morning, 
was witnessed by no human eye. Harcourt had 
again called to inquire in the afternoon of the pre- 
ceding day, but Mr. Evans was then asleep. At a 
later hour the medical attendant had called, and sat 
for some time with his patient, whom he left com* 
posed, although with an appearance of increased 
debility. After this, no one saw him alive excepting 
old Bachel. At her last visit, he insisted on her 
leaving him for the night, and retiring to rest ; he 
promised to summon her by the handbell at his 
bedside, if he should want any thing. ^^ But I feel 
that to-night," he said, ^^ I shall sleep peacefully." 
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In the morning he was found lying quite dead. But 
it was not in unconsciousness that the spirit of the 
old man had passed away. With an effort of re- 
maining strength^ he had himself closed his eyes, and 
placed over his face a clean white napkin, which he 
had for some hours retained under his pillow, evi- 
dently for that purpose. He had then reverently 
placed his arms in the form of a cross upon his breast, 
the extremity of each hand resting upon the shoulder 
opposite. And thus he slept. 
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CHAP. XL 

What can it be that strikes so strange a chill 
On life's warm pulses, and with ague thrill. 
Utters its yague presentiments of ill ? ** 

DUNHAIC 



With the exception of the sincere grief which both 
Lucy and Harcourt could not but feel for the loss 
of one so beloved and respected as the late in- 
cumbent of Llanfihangel^ the week which ensued 
upon the occurrences mentioned in our last chap- 
ters^ passed to them in that cloudless happiness 
which, if it can come but once in life, is in itself 
more than a lifetime of delight and joy. No answer, 
indeed, had yet arrived from Mrs. Akehurst ; but 
this was fully accounted for by Mrs. Witherby's 
mistake, which, as she feared the young people 
might be anxious, she confessed with laudable mag- 
nanimity, and also by the well-known uncertainties 
of the post in that district. No drawback was, ac- 
cordingly, experienced upon this account; and, as 
Mrs. Witherby was too unselfish, notwithstanding 
various pretences which she made of keeping up a 
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great appearance of propriety, to claim any part of 
the time and attention which she could not but feel 
would be more happily bestowed elsewhere, Lucy 
and Harcourt dwelt, as it were, during those halcyon 
days, in a world of their own, invested with a purer 
atmosphere, and glowing with perpetual sunshine. 
It was no longer the rapid interchange of thought, 
the communication of new and interesting ideas, 
the admiration, the intellectual skirmishes of jest or 
argument, which had characterised their earlier in- 
tercourse. Deep and subtle, heart beating against 
heart, life passing into life, it was now the ecstatic 
dream of love, seeming almost to supersede the ne- 
cessity of words, and teaching Harcourt, (as he gazed 
deep down into those clear orbs which Lucy only 
occasionally now, when his look became too search- 
ing, withdrew from him, or laid side by side with his 
own the fair soft cheek of his affianced bride), reve- 
lations of a more transporting joy than he had ever 
yet drunk from the dancing waters of the torrent, 
or the golden sunset bathing the mountain peak, — 
the mystery of an intercommunicable existence, the 
ascent of spirit with spirit amid the untravelled 
worlds of space. Every walk, every home scene, 
every tiny insect, every blade of grass seemed tinged 
with bright light, and arrayed in beauty as that 
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which should garnish forth the abode of happy love; 
there was mirth in the commonest sounds, lightness 
and elasticity in the very air they breathed and the 
ground they trod upon; there was the knowledge that 
they were together, that they loved, that their eyes 
rested on the same objects, their ears drank the same 
sounds, their hearts beat with the same impulses, hour 
by hour, unchidden, unrestrained. Oh I draught of 
intoxicating joy I the best that man shall taste in 
this sterile and cold world ; the last angel presence 
that still lingers from the Eden of his creation I 
Blithely and merrily speed, ye golden hours ; in the 
crystal goblet bubble high, thou water of joy 1 It 
may not be for ever, but it is fair and glorious, it is 
God's gift and nature's mystery ; it shall pass, like 
all of earth, but its record is imperishable in Heaven. 
The week drew to its close, unmarked by any oc- 
currence of particular moment, and still without any 
letter from Mrs. Akehurst. Harcourt had twice 
seen young Bright, who lodged in a cottage near 
that of Mr. Evans. After sOme reflection and ex- 
amination of the lad's capabilities, Harcourt had 
arranged a plan which appeared likely to carry out 
Mr. Evans's kind intentions in his behalf. The 
question of money matters had barely been referred 
to by himself and Lucy, but he felt at any rate that 
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be must now exert himself to the very utmost. His 
general health had been greatly restored^ notwith- 
standing his accident^ by the stay he had made in 
Wales, but his sight still continued too feeble to 
allow of his trying it by any undue study ; indeed, 
it seemed as if the excessive use he had made of the 
organ had in some degree contributed to his illness. 
Under these circumstances Harcourt decided on en- 
gaging Philip Bright as a reader and amanuensis. 
In the former capacity especially he was likely to 
prove extremely valuable. Harcourt's studies, in 
addition to the mere text of the classical authors, 
necessitated the perusal of a large number of trea- 
tises, historical and illustrative, in English; and 
Philip read, not only with correctness and fluency, 
but with a delicacy of intonation very unusual in 
his grade of life, and which was of great importance 
to an auditor of cultivated tastes. In fact, Harcourt 
became more and more pleased with what he saw of 
his protege. There was the same natural refinement 
in his features and manner which Harcourt had 
noticed as characterising his voice; and his dispo- 
sition, although at times marked by the impetuosity 
to which Mr. Evans had referred, yet in its ordinary 
moods appeared singularly gentle and considerate of 
others. Philip appeared anxious to quit Llanfi- 
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hangel as soon as possible after the funeral^ which 
was fixed for the Saturday morning following that 
on which Mr. Evans died ; and as the Oxford term 
was now at an end, it was ultimately settled that, on 
an early day in the week following, the lad should 
travel by one of the waggons from the neighbouring 
town to Shrewsbury, and from thence proceed to the 
village of which Harcourt's father was incumbent, 
the latter having consented to take charge of him 
there until his son's return. 

The Welsh country funerals are strikingly beauti- 
ful, from the homely simplicity of the rustic mourn- 
ers, and the wild but touching music, in many 
instances probably of great antiquity, which accom- 
panies the service. On the present occasion a 
larger concourse than had ever been known in the 
neighbourhood thronged the humble churchyard of 
Llanfihangel, and even the small square of the 
village ; those who could not find admittance within 
its area, standing reverently, with uncovered heads, 
on the outside. The emotion visible in almost 
every countenance of these spontaneous mourners, 
and the deep pathos of the chants and hymns per- 
formed by the choir, and echoed back by scores of 
rich melodious voices, gave unusual interest to the 
scene, and harmonised well with the solemn beauty 
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of the grey mountain summits which overhung the 
lake^ and the venerable old church in their hollow. 
When the coffin which contained the remains of one 
whose connection with most of those present had 
more resembled that of a father than anj other, 
was finally hidden from sight, a general burst of 
grief took place from the large multitude present; 
and with the feeling of an irreparable loss, which 
the deep tolling of the bell from the church tower 
brought home almost personally to each individual, 
the assembled congregation wended their way sadly 
and dejectedly along the mountain hollows and glens 
to their several homes. At the same time the day, 
which until the close of the ceremony had been one 
of unusual brilliancy (as if in unison with the feel- 
ings of those who, while they mourned the loss of 
departed goodness for their own sakes, could not but 
anticipate the bright reward to which both reason 
and Scripture encourage us to believe it is hereafter 
destined), became unexpectedly overcast and chill, 
although it did not appear to threaten rain, Lucy 
and Harcourt had both attended the funeral, and 
shared as well the touching emotions produced by 
the service and their recollections of the late incum- 
bent, as the feeling of gloom which attended the 
alteration in the character of the day of which we 
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have spoken. It was the first time since the day of 
their engagement that they had experienced anything 
but sunshine either in the face of nature or their 
own hearts; and the change was proportionably 
great. As a kind of antidote to these gloomy feelings, 
Harcourt, who appeared more particularly suscepti- 
ble to them, proposed that they should return home 
by a spot which certainly might be supposed to pos- 
sess a charm capable of removing any such impres- 
sions — the ruined well and monastery of Tyn-y* 
groes. The farm lay only a short distance out of the 
direct path home from Llanfihangel, and Lucy, not 
M'ithout some not very sincere protestations as to 
Harcourt's folly in being so romantic, assented to this 
extension of their walk. On the way, she noticed 
to Uarcourt a circumstance which had struck her as 
singular at^he funeral; it related to his joung pro- 
tegL " At least," said Lucy, ** I conclude that was 
the young lad you spoke to, Edgar^ soon after we 
entered the churchyard." 

" You are quite right," answered Harcourt; "that 
was Philip. But what did you notice unusual in his 
manner ? " 

*'OhI possibly it is a mere fancy," said Lucy; 
'' but something once or twice gave me the impression 
timt he WAS avoidint/ one of us. He was standing at 
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no great distance from us^ Edgar^ you may remem* 
ber ; and in his position we ought, of course, to have 
seen his face pldnly the whole time, but I could not 
help noticing that I, at least, never once did so. 
During the whole of the service he was either cover- 
ing his face with his hands, or else stood with it 
averted from us, just as a person would do who 
wished not to be recognised. Once, indeed, at a 
part of the service when he seemed more than usu- 
ally touched (for his manner showed extreme emo- 
tion throughout), I caught sight of a portion of his 
profile, not enough to identify the features, indeed, 
or enable me even to recognise them were I to meet 
him again, but still enough to suggest a likeness ; and 
singularly enough it did so. Even from this glimpse 
of the face, Edgar, I could not help fancying it bore 
some resemblance, strangely enough, to my brother 
Charles, whom I lost just before we came here last 
year. But I had no time to observe it, for he 
immediately looked away again." 

** Well, it is rather singular," answered Harcourt, 
" but I have once or twice thought Philip was like 
you. However, I have no doubt it is some fancy on 
both our parts. As to his averting his face, I should 
think it must have been by accident ; at any rate, 
I know of no reason he could have for any conceal* 
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ment snch as yon mention. I like much what I 
have seen of the lad, and expect he will prove yery 
useful to me. But here we are at the Monk's-pond, 
and there is the doorway in the brick wall standing 
open again, jnst as it did on that day when I first 
led yon through it, little guessing the fiur scene 
which lay inside, and still less the treasure I was to 
win there. Ah I what a different being I have 
been since that I must claim a second edition, 
when we get there, of that first kiss of love which 
wrought such a transformation." And, for a time, 
as Harcourt again seated his blushing companion on 
the broken stone seat, insisting that she should oc- 
cupy precisely the very identical spot she had done 
before^ and proceeded, after some slight skirmishing 
on the young lady's part, to execute his chivalrous 
intention, he appeared quite to have rallied from the 
dejection which he had previously experienced. But 
the effect was only transient* As Harcourt again 
seated himself at his companion's feet, and in glowing 
language went over once more every incident, almost 
every thought and look of that memorable day, 
although he found no indication of any gagging 
interest or want of animation in his own mind, 
there still appeared some external cause which in- 
voluntarily checked his gaiety^ and turned it into 
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gloom and depression. This was not wholly the 
result of natural causes^ as it had been on the day 
of the storm, although the dull, leaden look of the 
sky, which was in fact, clouded with one of those 
blights not uncommon in summer^ certainly added 
to it ; still less was it the associations of the cere- 
mony they had lately witnessed, which, touching as 
they were, would not have suggested the singular 
feeling — almost one of uneasiness and apprehension 
— of which Harcourt was now again conscious, and 
against which he struggled ineffectually. His de- 
pression had noWi too^ communicated itself to his 
companion ; and turning away with a half sigh (very 
different from the thrilling emotions of joy with 
which they had quitted it on the last occasion) 
from the old well-chamber, — the silent witness of 
their plighted love, the treasure-house of memories 
to which the richest of earth's jewels were but as 
dross, — Lucy and Harcourt slowly pursued their 
walk homewards. 
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CHAP. XIL 

*' Then tank the emi, and darkened were 
The streets and every thoroughfare." 

HoMEB, Od, iii. 497. 

After luncheon Mrs. Witherbj^ as usual, discovered 
some business requiring to be despatched in another 
part of the house, and left the drawing-room unoc- 
cupied for the young lovers. But the same gloom 
still continued to hang over them. It was in vain 
that Harcourt, disguising the uneasiness which he 
himself felt, endeavoured to rally Lucy upon her 
silence. She repaid his exertions with one of her 
own bright smiles, but could not keep up the cheer- 
fulness she had assumed. 

'* I am afraid, Edgar," Lucy at last said, " you will 
think me more foolish than you have ever done yet, 
but I can hardly tell you what a singular melancholy 
I have been feeling all the afternoon. Do you be- 
lieve in presentiments, Edgar ? ^ 

" Very entirely,** Harcourt answered ; " and yet 
I hope heartily my belief is erroneous, for, like your- 
self, I have been feeling an unaccountable depression 
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ever since we returned from the funeral, a vague 
kind of foreboding, for which I can really assign no 
cause* But still, I wish your mother's answer had 
arrived. I hope, dearest, you are not wrong in an- 
ticipating the answer will be favourable. I have 
been thinking once or twice over what you said to 
me about your mother that day of the flood." 

^' Oh I you must not think of that, Edgar," Lucy 
answered. '^ Before you have known me much 
longer you will find out that I am a wild fanciful 
goose of a girl, and probably what I then said was 
only one of my fancies. But I wish you would do 
me a favour," added Lucy, who, even in talking to 
Harcourt, almost shrank from any allusion to the 
subject (one occasionally of intense pain) which 
hitherto had been the great secret of her life, and 
now instinctively felt anxious to give the conversa- 
tion some other turn. 

*^ Mr. Harcourt begs to inform Miss Akehurst of 
his readiness to accede to any wish she may express," 
said her lover, bowing politely. 

*' Well, mind you have promised. The favour is 
that you will sing me that air which you were play- 
ing the other day when I came into the drawing- 
room, and which you told me was your own." 

*' Oh I I have a cold, and the piano is out of tune^ 
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and I have forgotten it, and it's really an age since I 
have plaj'ed, as youDg ladies say. Besides, Lucy, 
I'm really too modest to sing, even for your good- 
natured ear, my own words " 

" To your own music, clever fellow that you are," 
interrupted Lucy. " But; you must sing me the 
piece, Edgar dear ; there is something plaintive 
about it, which I liked particularly, and it will just 
chime in with our present feelings, Kememher, you 
have promised." 

" Well, if that is the case, I must not prove faith- 
less," answered Harcourt. " But it really is a stupid 
little thing; moreover, I have never had skill enough 
in music to compose a proper accompaniment for it; 
I can only just put the treble and bass notes to- 
gether. But if you will be so wilful, you must take 
the consequences." And Harcourt accordingly sat 
down to the instrument, and in a voice of some 
sweetness and compass sang the following * : — 

" Dreams of mj chiLdhood, in eadness awaking, 

Cmabed leaves of the garland, whj moam joar decay? 
Blithe sings the lark when the jronng dawn ia breaking. 
But sadi}' Ihe itightiagale wuls the spent daj. 



• Wb have been favoured (from a source to which we may have 
tgun to refer) nith a flight of this piece a9 originally set 
ly Mr. E. Harcourt. We subjoin a copy for the reader's 
an appendix la this volume. 
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" Lonely and dark is the home of bright faces. 

The voices I loved are now strange to mine ear ; 
Flowers die, but summer shall fill their void places ; 
Bat the hearth of the desolate, oh ! who shall cheer ? *^ 

Lucy encored the performance, which Harcourt 
repeated. He was then about to lead her to the 
piano, from which, with a listener so capable of ap- 
preciating her exquisite touch and the clear ringing 
notes of her voice, Lucy seldom escaped under an 
hour or two, when she was summoned by Mrs. Wi- 
therby to assist her in some indispensable domestic 
avocation, which, as it turned out, occupied a con- 
siderable time. Harcourt soon afterwards left the 
drawing-room, and he and Lucy re-entered it nearly 
at the same time. When they did so, a letter was 
lying upon the table, addressed to Lucy. It bore a 
foreign postmark, and was from Mrs, Akehurst. The 
reader will probably be anxious to know the contents 
of this document, which we will accordingly lay 
before him in extenso, premising only, that as its 
general character may not be in all respects such as 
he may possibly have anticipated, we shall be pre- 
pared to furnish him with a solution of the perplexity 
thus occasioned, in no very distant chapter. The 
letter (we need hardly say dictated by Mr. Butler) 
ran as follows : — 
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** Calais, June 18 — . 

" My dear, dear child^ 

** I find it very hard to write to you. I 
can hardly express to you the grief and anxiety 
which your packet of letters, which has been for- 
warded to me at the above address^ has occasioned 
one who loves you so tenderly and fondly as myself. 
The subject to which it relates is one of the deepest 
interest to both of us, even under ordinary circum- 
stances ; and how much more in the present case. 
Lucy, my dear child, let me at once tell you that I 
do not in any way blame you for what you have 
done. Usually, indeed, it is more desirable that 
such a connection should be formed under a parent's 
own eye ; but in my absence, and the singular train 
of occurrences which have thrown you into such 
unrestrained intercourse with Mr. Harcourt, I can- 
not possibly complain of your having allowed him to 
win your affections; and from all I can gatheir from 
yours and Mrs. Witherby's letters, he appears well 
worthy of your choice. And yet, having said this, I 
must now, once for all and finally, forbid your 
engagemenL 

** My beloved child, it is with inexpressible pain 
that I write as I have done." (This, by the way, was 
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most literally true.) **It wrings my very heart to be 
obliged to thwart your natural wishes upon this sub- 
ject ; and it makes it still worse that I am precluded 
from assigning any reason for my domg so. There 
is a reason, alas ! a very terrible one ; but it is im- 
possible that I should ever communicate it, above all 
to yourself. You must trust your parent's simple 
statement of the fact. I will only say, as I have 
already indeed implied, that it has no connection 
whatever with Mr. Harcourt. I have not the spirits 
to write to him myself in reply to his kind letter, 
but I must request you to convey to him my assur- 
ance that I fully credit the statement he has made as 
to his family and circumstances, and appreciate the 
compliment he has paid in applying for my daugh- 
ter's hand. I could have desired, indeed, a match 
with more prospects of affluence for you, but I should 
certainly not have allowed this to stand in the way 
of your wishes. Would that other obstacles were 
as easily removed I 

*' And now, Lucy, I must close this letter, which 
is one of intense suffering to me, both on your ac- 
count and my own. I shall trust to your own sense 
of duty immediately to give up Mr. Harcourt. The 
engagement is at an end; and I must desire that 
you neither correspond with nor attempt to see him. 
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after he has left Plas Newydd, I feel convinced 
that his own right feeling will aid you in doing this. 
I know and fully sympathise with this great trial for 
you, but it must be gone through to save you from 
one still greater — one which, in my own case, has 
occasioned me too lifelong feelings of remorse and 
anguish to allow of my exposing you to the same« 
Yes, my child, you may often have thought me cold 
and reserved, and may even have thought that I 
shunned your society. Indeed I have done so ; but 
not from any want of love for you, but from its con-» 
stantly probing and opening up again in its worst 
form the wound from which I have so long suffered 
in secret ; one of which even your father was never 
aware. And now, may God bless you, my pool? 
child. Nothing but the sternest sense of duty had 
induced me to write as I have done ; I shall pray 
that this heavy blow may be lightened to you. On 
Mr. Harcourt's sense of honour I shall rely, both to 
assist you in following the path of obedience which 
you will see is right, and also under no circumstances 
to divulge the contents of this letter. You are at 
liberty to show it to him ; and I have hinted, with 
the view of showing you that I am not acting a mere 
arbitrary or capricious part, at matters which have 
been for years a profound family secret, and which. 
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on all accounts^ must always continue so. Believe 

ever in the love of her who is your best and truest 

friend, 

" Your Mother. 

^'P.S. I had intended mentioning to you some 
circumstances of importance respecting myself, and 
of which I hope you will find the advantage. But 
I have not the heart to do so in this letter." 

It would be impossible for any language to describe 
the conflict of feelings which tore Lucy Akehurst's 
heart after perusing this unexpected epistle. Hastily 
passing it to Harcourt, she fled to her own room, 
and there, kneeling by the side of her small bed, 
after one irrepressible burst of thankfulness, in the 
midst of her grief, for the proof she had that day 
received that her mother's affections were not from 
her own conduct, nor any other cause, really alien- 
ated from her ; that the fountain was not dried at its 
source, but from some mysterious cause sealed up in 
its outward expression, the poor broken-hearted girl 
prayed earnestly that she and Harcourt might be 
guided and sustained in the path of simple duty; 
above all, that she might herself do nothing which 
might add to the weight of secret grief under 
which she now perceived her mother had for sp 
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long laboured. And then Lucy flung herself on the 
bed, and sobbed in passionate, bitter grief. 

An hour or two had elapsed, when Harcourt 
tapped gently at the door. " Can you come down, 
Lucy ? " he said ; ** I will do nothing to add to your 
trouble, dearest. I have quite made up my mind 
how to act." 

Lucy promised to join him in a few minutes. She 
did not attempt to dry her tears, but entering the 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Witherby's considerate 
kindness had still left Harcourt alone, she threw 
herself into his arms, and again wept long and bit- 
terly on that faithful breast. At length Lucy roused 
herself. " Edgar," she said, '^ you will try to help 
me, as dear mamma asks you to ; will you not?" 

" I will," Harcourt answered ; ** I came up to you 
for that purpose. Lucy, dearest, I will leave Plas 
Newydd to-night. I know it must be done ; and it 
would be selfish indeed of me if, instead of aiding 
you under this great trial, I were ta think only of 
my own grief. Lucy, it shall be as your mother 
wishes." 

Harcourt's face was deadly pale, and the calmness 
with which, by a great exertion, he forced himself to 
speak, only served to show by its contrast the in- 
tense pain he was suffering. Lucy looked up, and 
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(1 the unselfish deyotioiiy which she fully ap- 
1, with a smile of fond love — almost one of 
bright smiles. Harcourt resumed : 
• then, Lucy dearest, it cannot be reasonable 
*' should go on for ever. At present, un- 
^^^Ijj your mother has a right to command 
:)licit obedience, even if she finds it impos- 
ommunicate her reasons ; and I know you 
■ve me less if I tried to persuade you to the 
But as time goes on, say in a year or 
' this time, you will surely be entitled to 
yourself, at any rate to«know what this in- 
< obstacle is. I cannot feel that a parent is 
ith this power arbitrarily to blight the 
'f a whole life ; there must be some limit. 
.3 of course recognise this ; and I cannot 
that where a betrothal such as ours has 
, the divine law would do the same." 
\v not," answered Lucy; "perhaps it is 
. look forward to the future. Very often 
- the only hope I dare to give you or my 
llious heart, Edgar dear) things turn out 
rently to what we expect ; something un- 
appens, and the difficulties which seemed 
e vanish in a moment. Do you remember 
', from the cavern on the day of the storm? 
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At any rate," Lucy continued, *^ for the present the 
path of duty is quite clear, and we shall both pro^ 
bably do better not to look beyond it." 

*^ I will try not to," said Harcourt, mournfully. 
** Lucy, dearest, there is only one other thing. I 
will not attempt to correspond with you, or hold any 
clandestine intercourse. I only thought if very, 
very seldom, say only twice a year, I might see you 
at a distance ; I would not attempt to speak or com- 
municate with you; only to stand outside your 
window, or on some path that you were likely to 
take, and see if it were but the outline of your form. 
How shall I know without this that you are well, 
that you are even alive ? " 

** No, Edgar," answered the noble-hearted girl ; 
** it is best to keep to the path of simple obedience. 
Should anything happen to me (and indeed I do feel 
at times as if I could hardly bear up under this), 
you would doubtless hear of it. And you do not 
fear anything else, do you, Edgar dear?" added 
Lucy, again looking up full in his face ; " you do 
trust me to be your own, your very own ? " Edgar 
strained the trembling form to his heart, and Lucy 
continued : ** Oh ! Edgar, I do love you, you do 
not know how fondly and entirely ; nothing in the 
world can ever prevent my doing that Yes^ dearest. 
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I shall always feel that I am yours, your chosen one, 
your betrothed wife ; that not a particle in my heart 
can ever belong to any other. Even if we should 
never meet again in this world, never speak to or 
see each other more, I must still be yours, and yours 
only. And I shall think of you night and day; in 
my prayers, in my work, in-doors and out of doors, 
in health and sickness. Does that satisfy you, 
Edgar ? I can' promise you that^ if it is any comfort 
to you, for that is what is, and ever must be." And 
with an uncontrollable burst of grief Lucy hid her 
face on Harcourt's shoulder, and wept long and bit- 
terly. 

It was about two hours later that Harcourt, 
having taken an affectionate leave of Mrs. Witherby, 
prepared to quit the scene of such powerful and 
conflicting emotions. He parted from Lucy In the 
small room on the right hand side of the door which 
entered from the garden terrace. The dusk of 
evening had begun to fall, and its shadows seemed 
to gather additional blackness and assume a more 
intense and almost tangible form in the dark oak- 
panelling of the apartment. Neither Lucy nor 
Harcourt spoke, excepting once, when a sudden 
thought struck the former. ** Edgar," she said, "will 
you promise me something ? " 
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AII9 everything, except to giye ap my love for 
you," Harcourt answered. 

** I know that it will be hard for yon to do what 
I ask," Lucy continued, ^ but indeed it will be best 
It is that you will continue your reading for the ex- 
amination, as if this had not happened. Will you 
promise me this ? " 

** I will try," Harcourt replied. He could not 
trust himself to say more. With a heart wrung 
with agony, he once more encircled the weeping girl 
in a long passionate embrace, and, stifling a cry of 
anguish which rose to his lips, passed out on to the 
terrace walk. And then darkness fell upon Plas 
Newydd. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

'* In snaky coils entangled thus 
*T were no light task for Pegasus 
To burst the monster*s chain. 

HoR. Od, I. xxvii. 23. 

It was not without exciting some speculation, on 
the part both of pastor and congregation, that on the 
Sunday following the return of Mr. and Mrs. Butler 
to Plas Newydd, which took place about ten days 
after Harcourt's departure, the first named of that 
worthy couple presented himself at Rhos-y-Gelynion 
chapel, as an attendant of the ministrations of ^' the 
Rev." Hilkiah Owen, Mr. Butler was alone upon 
this occasion. Mrs. Witherby had left Plas Newydd, 
having received a civil dismissal, with an acknow- 
ledgment of her services in keeping house, the 
week previously ; and Mrs. Butler (we find it difli- 
cult not to call her still Mrs. Akehurst) was indis- 
posed. Lucy, who more from consideration for her 
mother than any other cause, had roused herself, after 
Harcourt's departure, to share as she best might 
in the routine of daily life, had been invited by Mr. 

Q2 
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Butler to accompany him to the chapel, but had 

ultimately declined. His manner in naming the 

subject to her was, as it always had been, courteous 

and respectful ; it even, since his altered relations to 

her, had now an air of considerate kindness, as if he 

was aware of the objection she would naturally feel 

to the second alliance her mother had contracted, 

and was prepared even to expect and allow for a 

certain amount of personal prejudice against himself. 

As regarded her attendance at Rhos-y-Gelynion, 

Butler, in naming the subject to her the evening 

previously, had intimated, with delicacy and tact, that 

on this and all similar points she would, of course, 

at her time of life, feel herself absolutely free to 

follow her own inclinations. ^ His own convictions," 

he said, "had, especially during the last few months, 

led him to feel that the Gospel was more faithfully 

preached in its fulness and simplicity by those who 

dissented from the Church of England, than by its 

own clergy ; and he proposed, during his residence 

at Plas Newydd, to become a regular attendant 

at the new chapel, the minister of which was, he 

understood, a God-fearing and pious person; the 

difference of the language was of course a great 

drawback, but he hoped, by degrees, to master it, 

and he understood there was frequently an English 
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sermon. Your dear mother," Butler continued, 
" I am happy to say, agrees with me in these views, 
and it will be a great happiness to us if you will 
join our devotions in that more humble temple ; but 
we should wish to leave it entirely to your own dis- 
cretion." Lucy asked a little time to consider, as 
she was agreeably surprised by the considerate kind- 
ness of Butler's manner, and felt very reluctant to 
offer any apparent slight to his wishes, or those of 
her mother, the unexpected warmth of whose letter 
on the subject of her engagement to Harcourt, 
(although no further reference had been made to it, 
and Mrs. Butler's manner still exhibited the same 
singular alienation as before,) had sunk deep into 
her young heart. Lucy, however, in this, as in all 
other questions which arose for her decision, adopted 
the straightforward course, which had often saved 
her from a maze of difiBculties, of simply considering 
what was right, without speculating on the conse- 
quences. She was well aware, even had her own 
knowledge and convictions been less settled, of the 
dislike which Harcourt would have felt to her at- 
tending, from any cause, a sectarian place of worship ; 
and this at once decided her in the resolution, which 
she announced in reply to Butler's question the 
next morning, of going to church as often as cir- 

«3 
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cumstances would permit at Llanfihangel^ to which a 
new iacuiubent had just been appointed. — But it is 
time to return to Mr. Butler's own devotions. 

Nothing could exceed the decorous attention of 
this exemplary gentleman during the somewhat 
lengthy discourse of which Hilkiah delivered himself 
on this occasion. The congregation was numerous, 
with some peculiarities which readily distinguished 
them from those who still adhered to the formularies 
of the older worship. The most remarkable of 
them was the habit, now almost universal in Wales, 
of emitting, at particular parts of the sermon or 
extempore prayer which are supposed to touch the 
spiritual condition of the hearer, a series of groans, 
varying in intensity with individual temperament, 
but which, coupled with the incessant and profound 
expectorations of the faithful, on which even Hil- 
kiah's new deal floor seemed to impose no restraint, 
might have induced any stranger who had listened, 
with closed eyes, to have supposed himself on board 
a Boulogne steam-packet. Without actually parti- 
cipating in these devotional exercises, Mr. Butler 
still evinced, as we have said, a marked and highly 
creditable attention to the proceedings, of which, it 
is needless to say, he did not understand a single 
word; and, on the rest of the congregation quitting 
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the chapel, he remained behind for a few minutes' 
conversation with the preacher, whose acquaintance, 
indeed, he had already made (in his secular capacity) 
by having given some orders of considerable amount 
at the shop in the preceding week. Hilkiah was 
evidently gratified by the demeanour of this new 
member of his flock, as well as by the compliments 
which he addressed to himself on the number and re- 
spectability of the congregation at Rhos-y-Gelynion ; 
and he acceded graciously to Mr. Butler's expres- 
sion of a wish that the service might, occasionally, 
be conducted in English, for the benefit of the 
family at Plas Newydd. "As regarded Mrs. Butler," 
her husband added, '^ he was happy to say that she 
had been converted for some time past, and although 
prevented by illness from attending on that day, 
looked forward with much happiness to the ad- 
vantages of Mr. Owen's ministry. She had, indeed, 
been sorely tried, not only by the still recent losses 
she had sustained, but still more, if possible, by a 
mental affliction of unusual severity, which had 
embittered some of the best years of life ; but she 
had reaped the benefit of this in a changed and 
softened heart. As to Miss Akehurst," Butler added, 
^^ although a young lady of an amiable temper, he 
feared she was still immersed in worldly vanities. 
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and that the words of godly counsel would at 
present be thrown away upon her. But we will 
hope," he said, " for the best." After some further 
interchange of compliments, the speakers separated 
on excellent terms, Butler haying added an invita- 
tion to Hilkiah to join the family dinner at Plas 
Newydd in the course of the week following, which 
that worthy cordially accepted* 

Now the reader will doubtless have conjectured 
that the present theological tendencies of Mr. Butler's 
character had not taken place without some excellent 
reasons in their favour. The fact is, Butler was 
very anxious to stand on good terms with the self- 
constituted minister of Rhos-y-Gelynion. In the 
first place, Hilkiah's influence was considerable in 
the valley ; and Butler saw many advantages in the 
gossip of the neighbourhood (which was certain to 
embrace the daily occurrences and modes of life at 
Plas Newydd and the character of its inmates) re- 
ceiving a favourable tinge through this medium. 
But besides the indirect influence which his new ally 
might thus exercise, and which, in the case of in- 
quiry, was likely to be of considerable importance, 
Butler had other and more immediate ends in view. 
The development of his schemes in their present 
stage imperatively required, as the reader will 
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shortly see^ the intervention of some third person in 
more than one capacity, and Hilkiah seemed pecu- 
liarly suited for the purpose ; in addition to which 
the Post-Offioe had recently, Butler found, decided on 
establishing a permanent branch at Bhos-y-Gelynion, 
in lieu of the peripatetic transmission of letters which 
had hitherto sufficed, more or less well, for the 
wants of the yalley, and this appointment of post- 
master had been solicited and obtained by Mr. Owen. 
Some degree of control over this useful establish- 
ment, if he could in any way acquire it, Butler saw 
was likely to prove extremely valuable; the more 
so as he had soon ascertained that a letter to Mrs. 
Witherby, the only one which Lucy had written 
as far as he knew since their arrival, had been 
posted by herself in the course of a walk to Rhos-y- 
Gelynion, instead of being reserved for the family 
letter-bag. It was like the advantage, familiar to 
us in the present day, of having the exclusive com- 
mand of the electric telegraph. 

Mr. Owen appeared at Plas Newydd in the week 
following pursuant to invitation, and contrived to 
get through the formalities of dinner without any 
serious yauz pas. Mrs. Butler was not at table when 
the gentlemen were left alone with their wine. 
Butler apologised for her absence more at length 
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than he had previously done. *^ The unhappy cir- 
cumstancee^" he said, ''which he had before ad- 
verted to, had left an impression of deep gloom upon 
her mind, which made her, for many weeks together, 
wholly unequal to society. Her sensibility in parti- 
cular was so exquisite, especially since the double 
bereavement she had undergone, that any circum- 
stance or allusion which at all touched upon the 
more permanent ground of her sorrow, (the mental 
affliction he had referred to,) caused her the most 
acute anguish ; all the more," Butler added, '' be- 
cause it is unhappily connected with a cause which 
is ever present to her, and renews it in its worst 
form. He trusted his visitor would pardon him his 
allusion to domestic circumstances." 

Gradually, Mr. Owen became more and more 
intimate at Plas Newydd. He occasionally saw 
Lucy during meal-times, or when her attendance 
was required in the drawingroom; Mrs. Butler 
never appeared at all. Although Hilkiah was of 
too practical a turn to indulge in much speculation 
on matters which did not affect him in a pecuniary 
point of view, his imagination was certainly stimu- 
lated by the reference which Butler had made to 
his wife's state of feeling and the mystery which 
seemed to attach to her ; and not being a person of 
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peculiarly delicate instincts, he felt no scruple in 
occasionally adverting to the subject. Butler evinced 
no reluctance to speak of it, although still in the 
same guarded way as before; and this suppressed 
mode of allusion so excited Mr. Owen's curiosity, 
that by degrees he found himself thinking of the 
subject whenever he approached the house, and 
during the whole period of this visit there. At 
length, Butler ventured to break ground. " Mr. 
Owen," he said, " I have a rather singular request to 
make, which I shall not be at all surprised by your 
declining to accede to. I may as well state it how- 
ever. It is, that in the event of any letters arriving 
in the office addressed to Miss Akehurst, or in case 
she should herself despatch any (I will show you her 
handwriting, so that you will at once recognise the 
latter), you will have the great consideration not to 
forward them to their destination without first ap- 
prising either Mrs. Butler or myself. I can assure 
you that I have very good reasons for making this 
request, which I am aware must appear unusual." 

Hilkiah at once promised compliance, adding that 
even if Mr. Butler did not feel disposed to state 
the grounds for it at present, he should entertain no 
doubt of their being such as would justify him in 
80 doing. Butler expressed warm thanks for his 
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friend's courtesy. *' I do not know," he ssud, 
'' whether there will be any occasion to trespass 
upon your kindness, but it is always a possible oc- 
currence. As to my reasons for making the re- 
quest I have done, there is hardly perhaps time, 
or, in fact, opportunity** (Butler glanced towards 
the door) '^ to state them at present, but I shall not 
at all object to do so to one for whom I have been led 
to entertain so much respect as yourself. Indeed, if 
certain outward appearances continue, I think it 
very probable that I may be glad, before long, to 
communicate to you the circumstances to which I 
have hitherto only distantly alluded, with the ob- 
ject of claiming your kind sympathy and advice. 
To-day I will barely intimate, I need not say as 
a profound secret, that there are particular points " 
(Butler dropped his voice here) " in Miss Akehurst's 
temperament which have always required the most 
anxious watching. In the event of her forming, 
for instance, any romantic attachment, or indulging 
in any overstrained feeling, the mental injury likely 
to ensue would be of the most serious character. 
I have always wished she could have had the ad- 
vantage of being under your ministration, which 
would have subdued this tendency to excitement; 
but she seems opposed to it herself, and the attempt 
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to force it would probably only bring about the evil 
we are desirous of averting. But I will talk to you 
more fully upon this subject some other time, if you 
will forgive my intruding these family topics on 
your attention. Meanwhile, you will kindly do 
what I have asked? " 

Hilkiah again assented, and shortly afterwards took 
his leave* 

The fact is, that Butler's brain, inexhaustible in 
its resources, had now conceived one of the moat 
subtle and at the same time nefarious schemes which 
ever entered into the mind of man. The circum- 
stances we have detailed in the previous part of this 
volume had proved, as Butler had on many other 
occasions experienced, singularly fortunate for the 
development of his plans, and everything appeared 
now ripe for their execution. The fitting oppor- 
tunity, for which he had watched long and anx« 
iously, studying points of character, personal habits, 
even accidents of locality with fearful minuteness, 
was not long in presenting itself. 

Some four or five weeks had elapsed since Mr. 
and Mrs. Butler's return to Plas Newydd. The 
summer was at its height; the weather usually 
sultry during the day, but the evenings, which 
although July was far advanced still showed little 
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abatement of their lengthy deliciously cool and plea- 
sant, almost compelling those with whom health or 
occupation did not interfere^ to pass them out of 
doors. Hilkiah Owen was now, by Butler's express 
invitation^ a frequent visitor at Plas Newydd, where 
he now usually remained to dinner. The cuisine 
and wines were excellent; and both the physical 
and spiritual man of the pastor experienced a grati- 
fication in partaking of the hospitalities of such a 
distinguished member of the Rhos-y-Gelynion con- 
gregation, which, even had the Plas Newydd cus- 
tom at the shop been less valuable than it was, 
would have more than compensated the slight draw- 
back of the distance between the two places. It 
was after one of these dinners, which usually termi- 
nated about six o'clock, that Butler found the op- 
portunity to which we have referred. Lucy had just 
risen from the table, where she had sat for a few 
minutes after dinner, leaving Mr. Butler and his 
guest at their wine ; Mrs. Butler, as usual, was in 
her own apartment. The sun had just set, and 
Lucy, taking her work from the drawing-room, 
retired to a wooden bench on the terrace walk we 
have more than once spoken of, which commanded 
a delightful view of the upper valley, with a glimpse 
of the distant mountains which overhung its lower 
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extremity, and which were still warm and bright 
with purple light. To make what follows intelli- 
gible to our readers, it is indispensable that we 
should endeavour to convey to them a brief idea of 
the localities in which the scene we have now to 
describe took place. 

The rear of the house, which overlooked the terrace 
walk, presented an irregular frontage of some extent, 
and not unpicturesque appearance. In particular, the 
part of the building in which the drawing-room was 
situated projected considerably in advance of the 
rest ; while the seat which Lucy occupied was in one 
of the angles thus formed, close by the drawing-room 
windows, which at the present time were wide open. 
Hence, as Lucy sat on the bench, every syllable 
spoken at the windows of the room would be dis- 
tinctly audible to her, while she would herself be 
concealed from the speakers, unless they had studi- 
ously endeavoured to gain sight of her retreat. All 
these particulars Butler had observed carefully with 
a view to his present design ; he had also with the 
same object, on every previous occasion, remained 
over his wine in the dining-room with Mr. Owen 
until the latter took his leave, which he usually did 
between nine and ten, quitting the house by the 
front door; Mr. Butler then always retired to an 
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upstairs room which he had established as a kind 
of study or office for business. Hence the drawing- 
room and terrace walk, which the reader may recol- 
lect were at the back or river side of the house, 
were always safe from interruption after dinner was 
over ; and Lucy, finding this to be the case, had, as 
Butler well knew, been in the habit, whenever the 
evening was not unfavourable, of spending it in the 
place she now occupied. On the present occasion, 
to avoid any possibility of mistake, he had ascer- 
tained the fact (apologising to his guest for a mo- 
mentary absence), by a cautious scrutiny from one 
of the upstairs windows. — But it is time to return 
from this long although necessary digression. 

As Lucy sat upon the bench we have described, 
and watched the exquisite tints of the sunset gra- 
dually combine into a hue like that of molten gold, 
and then fade away into the grey twilight, the re- 
collections of the scene which she had so often 
gazed at with Harcourt from the same place (for 
this had been one of their favourite resorts), smote 
upon the heart of the young girl too powerfully to 
be resisted, and, dropping her work, she wept long 
and silently. The evening was perfectly warm and 
serene, and, although the twilight by degrees began 
to grow more and more dim, and the stars to show 
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faintly in the summer sky, Lucy found no inconve- 
nience from the lateness of the hour^ and still re- 
mained occupied with her own sad thoughts. It 
might have been about two hours or more from the 
time of her quitting the dining-room, when she was 
surprised by hearing voices close at hand; — they 
were those of Mr. Butler and Owen^ continuing ap^ 
parently, after a passing remark, some conversation 
in which they had been previously engaged, and 
which, although her name was not mentioned, evi- 
dently bore reference to her, and was of a nature 
to make it impossible for her to refrain from ga- 
thering every syllable of it. It was Butler's voice 
that spoke first. 

*' A beautiful evening, is it not, Mr. Owen ? so 
still and peaceful. I hope I have not hurried you 
with your wine." 

'* No, surely," said Hilkiah, '* I am quite satisfied, 
Mr. Butler." 

'* You see," continued Butler, ** the dining-room 
is rather close to the servants' offices, and it would be 
most undesirable for persons, in that .class of life 
especially, to overhear the subject we were speaking 
of." 

" The poor young lady has never been told of it 
herself, I think you said?" observed Hilkiah. 
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** Never ; on the contrary, whether judiciously, 
or not, it has always been most carefully kept from 
her knowledge. Unhappily, at the present time a 
fresh difficulty has arisen in this unfortunate attach- 

» 

ment" 

^' Mrs. Butler did not permit the young people to 
be engaged, you said ? " inquired Hilkiah, whose cu- 
riosity was now in a state of gratified enjoyment, 
and eagerly caught up every particular. 

" On no account," answered Butler. ^* Not only, 
as I intimated the other day, would the excitement 
of such a thing probably be very injurious to the 
poor girl herself, but it would be most unjust towards 
Mr. Harcourt, who appears to be a gentleman of 
much amiability and talent Even if she were to 
escape herself, which I fear is hardly possible, there 
would be the danger of transmitting it to her family. 
The misery my wife has felt upon that account, Mr. 
Owen, would hardly be credited. Although, thank 
God, her own mind has shown no traces of the evil, 
still her grief for her daughter's sake is of the most 
overwhelming character." 

" Is the insanity then so very decided in Mrs. 
Butler's family ? " asked Hilkiah. 

" Fearfully so," was the answer. *' One of my 
wife's uncles died raving mad in an asylum ; another. 
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I understand, perished by his own hands. Her own 
brothers and sisters, like herself, have, I believe, 
escaped, with one exception^ a married sister, much 
older than Mrs. Butler, who has been settled for- 
many years abroad, and has at times required to be 
under some restraint. But in the next generation, 
as is usually the case, the evil has recurred in an 
aggravated form. There are only three children I 
believe of this sister, who was the only one of the 
family who married besides my wife. All these 
have, aa they grew up, manifested unequivocal 
symptoms of derangement : the eldest, a very beau- 
tiful and sweet girl almost twenty-one, quite sud- 
denly at dinner one day, without any previous 
symptoms, took up the carving knife, and after at- 
tempting the life of her younger sister, destroyed 
herself in a way too horrible to mention. The 
matter was kept profoundly quiet, which it was easy 
enough to do in the remote district in which they 
lived ; and my wife never knew of it or in fact of 
there being anything wrong, until long after she 
married ; since then her life has become a perfect 
burden to her. Especially, since the great afflic- 
tion she has undergone during the last two years, 
her grief upon the account I have mentioned has 
assumed almost a feeling of remorse. It appears 
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to her^ I need not say how unjustly, as if she 
had acted quite a guilty part in giving birth to 
those who might inherit and perpetuate the evil; 
especially, she feels this towards my poor step- 
daughter, who I grieve to say is considered very 
much to resemble her cousin, the sweet girl I was 
telling you of. Frequently, for days and weeks 
together, Mrs. Butler feels herself quite unequal to 
converse with or even see her daughter." 

** Poor things 1 " ejaculated Hilkiah, very sincerely, 
for even his mercenary heart was touched. 

** I need not request you," continued Butler, " to 
observe the strictest silence as to what I have men- 
tioned. Although I know we have, and are much 
indebted for, your kind sympathy, still I should not 
have been justified in naming the subject to you 
but for the reasons stated in a former conversation." 

Hilkiah readily promised entire secrecy. He 
seemed about to refer, with more particularity than 
would have been agreeable, to the request which 
Butler had made to him in the conversation last 
referred to, but his host interrupted him. 

** Thank you, thank you, sincerely," said Butler, 
with some alacrity ; *^ I knew that I might reckon 
upon your kindness. The matter indeed is known 
to some few persons, but in the way people talk, such 
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things are always best kept quiet, above all for the poor 
girl's sake. Her father, I believe (I am not sure, for 
I seldom like to speak to my wife on a subject so 
painful to her), never knew it ; I only became ac* 
quainted with it myself accidentally, through some 
documents connected with Mrs. Butler's affairsj 
which I managed during the year or two preceding 
our marriage." 

** I should have fancied," suggested Hilkiah, "that 
knowing this, you would have been afraid of any 
alliance in that quarter." 

Butler did not seem displeased with the remark, 
gauche as it was. *' Why you see, Mr. Owen," he 
answered, " nothing of the kind has ever manifested 
itself in Mrs. Butler's case, for the feeling of remorse 
to which I have alluded, terrible as it is to her, does 
not amount to anything like a delusion; it is merely, 
in fact, an exaggerated form of parental affection 
and solicitude. And as to what would otherwise 
have formed the principal ground of apprehension, 
there are reasons (which will be at once obvious to 
you) why I had nothing to apprehend from such an 
union. As regards our marriage itself, the fact is 
that, having been brought into considerable inter- 
course with Mrs. Butler, &om my professional en- 
gagements, I had the opportunity of admiring and 
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respecting her worth'* (Butler hemmed slightly) 
^^ and disinterestedness of character ; and the feeling 
of isolation and want of protection and advice which 
forms one of the most painful parts of widowhood^ 
gradually led to an union, in which, although we 
are not so foolish as to claim for it the romance of 
a first love^ it will always be my careful study to 
promote her happiness. And now/' Butler added^ 
after a pause, " we will drop this very painful sub- 
ject, which, however, I am glad to have had the 
opportunity of naming to you. I had half feared 
that we might have found the poor girl herself in the 
drawing-room, but I think she must generally sit 
upstairs of an evening ; I have accidentally come in 
here once or twice about this time, and found her 
absent If you are sure you will take no more 
wine," added Butler, ** perhaps you would like a 
stroll in the garden? our hats, I think, are on the 
slab outside the dining-room." The two gentlemen 
went in quest of their hats, which were in the place 
indicated, a small lobby, out of sight, as Butler well 
knew, of the back hall ; while quick as light as 
soon as they had disappeared, a slight trembling 
figure fled into the house from the open door of the 
terrace-walk, and, darting upstairs into one of the 
black-panelled rooms, with a low cry of intense 
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agony buried its face in the coverlid of the bed 
"which had already witnessed so much grief in that 
young heart. 

It is needless to say that the whole of the cir- 
cumstances detailed by Butler with so much par- 
ticularity were a pure fiction. The atrocious scheme 
he had formed is now fully before the reader ; it 
varied in some respects from that which had at first 
suggested itself to him^ owing to the altered circum- 
stances of the case. To his wife Butler had not yet 
found it necessary to communicate his entire design ; 
all that he at present required of her^ in fact^ was to 
maintain towards Lucy the same general demeanour 
(modified^ in the event of the latter making any 
reference to the subject^ by some expressions of 
commiseration and interest in unison with the tone 
of Mrs. Butler's continental letter^ but avoiding any 
detailed conversation) which she had exhibited 
during their previous residence at Flas Newydd. 
On Lucy herself Butler had calculated that the 
fearful communication she had overheard would 
preduce a profound effect^ preying, in the seclusion 
in which she was now placed, on the health probably 
of both mind and body. Her knowledge of her 
mother's family was, as he was well aware, ex- 
tremely slight ; and even had it been otherwise, she 
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had no means of discovering the real state of the 
case^ or the least clue which might lead her even to 
a suspicion of the falsehoods which had been so art- 
fully placed before her. Generous, warm-hearted, 
confiding, incapable of swerving for a moment from 
the strict path of duty. Sutler knew Lucy to be, by 
close observation; and he relied upon these qualities, 
aided by her warm imagination and impulsive tem- 
perament, for fully playing their part in the develop- 
ment of his plans ; while the complete isolation of the 
poor girl, and the disappointment of her attachment 
to Harcourt, which even before the conversation 
with Hilkiah Owen had visibly preyed upon her 
spirits, seemed to promise the most important re- 
sults. He was destined not to be disappointed. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

** The wretched sophistry prevails." 

JEscM, Agam, 38 5. 

Hour after hour of that terrible night, Lucy kept 
her solitary vigil where she had first thrown herself; 
motionless, speechless, alas I tearless also* She then 
rose from the bedside, and, taking out her small 
writing-case from a drawer, pressed her hands firmly 

upon her brow for a moment or two, and began to 
write. It was a letter to Harcourt, and ran as 
follows : — 

" Plas Newydd, July, 18— 

" Edgar, dearest Edgar, 

**You will be surprised, after what has 
passed, to see my handwriting. I cannot write much, 
for I am ill, I think ; my brain is burning ; but what 
I have to say will not admit of delay. Edgar, you 
must try and hear patiently what I have to tell you. 
I have heard, I know all, through a strange ac- 
cident; and yet how thankful I am, with all the 
misery, that it has happened. Edgar, when we 
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parted^ although things looked dark and unpromising, 
I could not help cherishing, as I have done all these 
weeks, a calm, trustful hope that all might hereafter 
be well. Nowy I know that it can never be ; that I 
must recall my promise, must never, never be yours. 
It would be a great sin in me even to wish for it. 

** Edgar, dearest, try and bear this, try and forget 
me ; indeed, indeed you must. Oh I that I still love 
you fondly, passionately, almost to distraction, I 
know but too well ; I know you will never doubt 
that. But there is an obstacle, Edgar, a most ter- 
rible obstacle ; one which I must never breathe to 
you or any other^ for the sake of those whom it in- 
volves beside myself, but one which is fatal, final, 
irretrievable. Oh 1 my love, my only heart's love 1 I 
would fain hope that life may not be long to me, 
although I desire humbly to leave it in the hands 
of One who has sent us this heavy blow. But, be 
it long or short, nothing can ever take from me 
the deep love which I still cherish' as part of my 
very being. We must never meet, Edgar ; never 
again see each other, or write, or even think of 
each other. I cannot promise now, as I did before, 
io think of you night and day ; now, I must tear 
you from my thoughts and memory, as one whose 
love never can be mine ; whose generous heart will 
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ere long^ I hope^ when time admits^ be claimed by one 
worthy of it, and fitted to make it happy ; but never, 
never more can, or ought to be mine. Only, deep, 
very deep down in my soul, beneath reason and 
memory and almost consciousness, I shall ever trea« 
sure my own changeless love, the only good thing 
which this world can ever now have for me, whole 
and entire. Once, and once only, when I know that 
I am on my deathbed, shall I allow myself to think 
of you and pronounce your name. And now, Edgar, 
dearest, farewell, farewell, and, indeed, for ever. 
May God ever bless and keep you, ddarest. You 
must not try and answer this, Edgar ; I cannot, dare 
not, receive it; I must not even open anything that 
you might write. We must be separated at once 
and altogether. 

" Your own, ever only your own, 

" Lucy. 

** P. S. There is one thing I will still claim from 
you, Edgar, dear, and that is the fulfilment of your 
promise ; you recollect what it was. There is some- 
thing, I hardly know what, which impels me to ask 
this. I know how hard it will be to you ; but I 
know you will not deny me this my last request. 
And once more, and for ever in this world, fare- 
well.'* 
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It was not without some anzietj^ of which^ how- 
ever, no trace appeared in his outward man^ that 
Butler^ on the day following^ watched the object of 
his machinations deposit the above letter in the bag 
with her own hands^ a minute or two only before the 
usual post hour. Without entertaining any cause 
for suspicion, Lucy was naturally unwilling that 
even the superscription of a letter from herself to 
Harcourt should be seen by any other eyes ; the cir- 
cumstance, which Butler had previously noticed, of 
her having posted a letter at Rhos-y-6elynion was 
the result of accident. The fingers of that worthy 
gentleman somewhat tingled as the letter-bag was 
carried past the window, but any interference would 
of course have been highly indiscreet, and he relied 
with confidence on the good offices of his ally Hil- 
kiah Owen. He was not disappointed. Early on 
the forenoon of the following day, Butler took an 
accidental stroll in the direction of Rhos-y-Qelynion. 
As he passed Mr. Owen's door, that gentleman, who 
had seen him entering the village, and was standing 
in front of the shop, made a sign expressive of his 
desire for some conversation; and without delay 
ushered his visitor into a small back parlour, in 
which the concerns of his Majesty's post-office were 
transacted, in common with the bookkeeping de- 
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partment of Mr. Owen's groceries and haberdashery. 
Carefully closing the door^ the worthy Hilkiah ex- 
tracted Lucy's letter from a private drawer^ and with 
a meaning look placed it in Butler's hands. *^ Came 
in the bag yesterday/' was Mr. Owen's explanation 
of this act Butler made no reply, but without 
ceremony proceeded with considerable ingenuity to 
open the seal, which had been hastily formed, and 
only with a commonplace impression for which 
another might easily be substituted. Hilkiah's mind 
appeared somewhat disturbed at his confederate's 
assurance; he had complied with his request, it is 
true, but he had not thought it necessary hitherto, 
by any process of analysis or induction, to develop it 
into its natural results ; and at that precise moment 
the character of the act he was thus sanctioning, did 
somehow, very unmistakably, force itself upon his 
notice. In some measure, this was owing to the fact 
that as Hilkiah raised his left hand (he had been 
stooping forward, relocking the drawer with his 
right), apparently with some intention of protesting 
against Butler's violation of the seal, his coat sleeve 
accidentally turned the leaves of Hilkiah's own 
pulpit bible, which lay open on the table, and pre- 
sented, as it were for his express and special perusal, 
a certain text, which infers no inconsiderable con- 
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demnation upon those who " do evil that good may 
come." Hilkiah turned extremely pale at the rebuke 
of this silent monitor, and might perhaps have carried 
out the intention which he manifested, of snatching 
the epistle from his visitor's hand. But, unhappily 
for his better resolution, side by side on the table 
with the warning volume, lay Hilkiah's own ledger, 
in which, as he well knew, the family at Plas 
Newydd figured as customers for a very desirable 
total. And thus, while the worthy man, like the pro- 
phet's coffin at Mecca, remained suspended between 
earth and heaven, the seal was opened, and Butler 
was deep in the perusal of the letter. Now that the 
act was done, Hilkiah would have been very glad to 
have reaped his share of the reward by the gratifi- 
cation of his natural curiosity as to the contents of 
the epistle. Butler, however, did not indulge him. 
He read on to the end with an expression of coun- 
tenance in which his companion could detect no 
traces either of dissatisfaction or the contrary ; and 
then, with many thanks for Mr. Owen's courtesy and 
attention, in which he contrived entirely to drown 
the hints expressed by the latter of his desire to 
become better informed upon the subject, quitted the 
shop, after leaving some trifling orders for the house, 
and proceeded on foot down the valley. When he 
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was out of sights he again took out and carefully 
reperused the letter. Apparently it was perfectly 
satisfactory to him ; with a quick step he walked on 
to the post-town we have already mentioned^ and 
having resealed it in the coffee-room of the principal 
inn^ himself dropped it into the box there; — this 
extraordinary exertion on Mr. Butler's part being 
the result of a natural disinclination to leave the 
letter in Hilkiah's hands^ who would^ he doubted 
not^ have applied the same process to it which he 
had done himself. Butler then returned home in a 
gig hired from the hotel ; and dismissing the latter a 
short distance below Rhos-y-Gelynion (that Hilkiah 

might not find out where he had been^ which would 

• 

have implied suspicion of himself)^ proceeded on foot 
to Plas Newydd. His coadjutor experienced one or 
two slight twinges of conscience in the course of the 
evening, and might even have been subjected to 
greater annoyance from the same quarter, had it not 
been for his opportune recollection of a text^ which 
his practice in pulpit oratory enabled him readily to 
^dapt to his use in this emergency. '^ Behold, is it 
not a little one ? " ejaculated Hilkiah boldly, the next 
time the word ** sin " was breathed in his ear by this 
unseen monitor. And it is worthy of remark, that 
he found this rejoinder of so much efficacy, as not 
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only to relieve him from any furtber molestation on 
this particular case, but also to admit of bis repealing 
the malpractice with perfect impunity on future oc- 
casions. So that eventually, Lucy's own letters, as 
well as those which arrived for her, came to be sent 
up from the Rbos-y-Gelynion post-oflSce, as a matter 
of course, in an envelope addressed to her stepfather 
and sedulous protector, Mr. Butler, who delivered 
or despatched them, as the case might be, according 
as his discretion taught Lim would be best for all 
parties. 

And now began for poor Lucy a period of dark 
terror, one of those ordeals to which no human in- 
tellect can be subjected and come forth unscathed. 
There may be those who, defenceless and unarmed, 
could watch with a steady pulse and an unblanched 
countenance the fierce tiger crouching for his spring; 
there may be those who could take some corroding 
poison into their system, and trace its progress 
through the veins undismayed, until it approaches 
the citadel and seat of life ; but who can look mad- 
ness in the face ? Who, that believes himself to 
bear about with him as his patrimony the seeds of 
the brain's distemper, that at which men shudder 
and avert their faces, that which in a moment may 
convert the gentle pleadings of love, the firm grasp 
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of reason^ even the sympathies and common instincts 
of humanity^ into something more raging, more 
desperate than the wildest brute ; something which 
must be driven into darkness, chained, lashed, incar- 
cerated ; something fearftil in its energy, pitiful in its 
uncleanness, the type and visible emblem of a de- 
moniac existence ; who, that believes that this may 
at any hour, nay, that it almost certainly will, come 
upon him, be his brain at present dear and his me- 
mory untroubled as you will, can gaze without the 
most intense horror upon his doom ? And this, too, 
Lucy had to bear in solitude, alone, unaided. Butler 
had chosen his weapons well. 

Lucy's first impulse, as we have seen, after she 
had recovered from the impact of the shock she had 
sustained in the fatal secret so unexpectedly dis- 
closed to her, had been to write to Harcourt A 
thick wall of separation, she felt, must be at once and 
for ever built up between them. Never could she 
be his; impossible. Even had he wished it, if he 
knew all ; even if he could have thought it right, was 
she herself to permit it ? For one brief moment, the 
dream, the happy dream of fond love, the bright 
hours they had shared together, the thought of what 
life would be, spent at his side, communing with him, 
pouring together in one channel the^ golden waters 
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of feeling and intellect^ rose before her with a vivid-^ 
ness and distinctnees which she had never permitted 
to herself since the hour their engagement was 
broken off. She looked at it with a deep earnest 
gaze^ as at the colouring and fair outline of some 
picture which must never again be beheld in life, 
and then — resolutely put it from her. Never could 
she be Harcourt's wife ; another must fill that envied 
place, while Lucy herself, separated from him, which 
was indeed as death, by a decree which nothing 
could ever alter, must follow her own wretched doom 
to the grave. And to this effect, as we have seen, 
she wrote to Harcourt. 

And then Lucy's thoughts reverted to her mother, 
at first almost incessantly, almost to the total exclu* 
sion of her own share in the fearful calamity which 
involved them both. What a lifelong grief must 
her mother's have been, she reflected ; how fatal her 
ignorance of the secret curse of her family until it 
was too late to prevent its consequences in her own 
case ; what a warning to Lucy herself, had she been 
Wrong and wilful enough still to cherish any thought 
of an union with Harcourt I What a light, too, was 
now thrown upon parts of her mother's conduct to 
herself, which had appeared strange and inexplicable I 
Instinctively she understood all that Butler had im- 
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plied ; how every look and action of a child under 
such circumstances^ instead of giving gratification, 
must have inspired feelings of horror and uneasiness. 
What a happiness even, Lucy thought, that Charles 
had been taken away bo early. Any want of emotion 
which had caused her surprise in her mother's man-» 
ner at the time of his illness, was now fully ac« 
counted for ; his death was one cause of painfdl 
solicitude the less to her. How eagerly the broken^* 
hearted but unselfish girl longed to lay her head 
upon her mother's heart, and sobbing there, tell her 
that she knew all ; that she would be guided wholly 
by her counsels, would avoid anything that might 
accelerate the evil beforehand, and bear it with meek 
submission when it came, entreating her, above all, 
that they might be one in this sorrow, and that she 
might have the privilege of sharing the grief of 
which she had unwillingly been the cause. Day 
after day, Lucy anxiously endeavoured to procure 
an interview with her mother, but the opportunity 
never offered. Mrs. Butler was still more rarely seen 
than formerly, and when she did quit her own apart- 
ment, her countenance still wore the chilling morose 
expression which had latterly become habitual to it, 
coupled now indeed, at times, with another look, a 
kind of heavy vacuity, which Lucy was wholly at a 
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loes to account for^ but which occasioned her the 
greatest uneasiness. 

As to this we must say a few words* The fact is^ 
that any difficulty which Butler might have had in 
inducing his unhappy confederate to pursue the line 
of conduct which^ as we intimated at the close of our 
last chapter^ he had so carefully marked out for her^ 
was quite obviated by a feature in Mrs. Butler's 
character^ which about this time began to assume 
considerable prominence. Although it is ungallant 
to hint at such matters where the fair sex are con* 
cernedy it is impossible for us^ compatibly with our 
duty as veracious historians^ to disguise the fact that 
the lady in question was gradually acquiring the 
habit of taking much more wine than was at all good 
for her. She had first commenced the practice dur- 
ing her unsuccessful return to fashionable life in the 
spring, and the mortifications and frequent solitary 
hours which resulted upon that experiment. Butler's 
observant eye had not overlooked these irregularities, 
but they were too occasional and undeveloped to 
enter into his calculations, either as a thing to be 
encouraged or otherwise, until the time of their re- 
turn to Plas Newydd. Here, however, the practice 
became more and more habitual. It was part of 
Butler's plan, for more than one reason, to keep a 
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Well-supplied table, and good wined ; and Mrs. But-> 
ler^ when present, indulged in both without scruple^ 
and with an effect upon heif gait and manner which^ 
although it escaped Lucy's notice, would have been 
perfectly apparent to those who were less unsuspect- 
ing. At length things reached a climax. 

It was still in the early period of their residetice 
at Plas Newydd, and before Hilkiah had begun to 
be so intimate there as he subsequently became, that 
one day, at dinner, both before and after the cloth 
was removed, Mrs. Butler's libations attained a point 
which, in a few minutes would have led to an inevit- 
able catastrophe. Lucy was fortunately absent from 
indisposition ; Mr. Butler made no remark upon his 
wife's conduct, but sat quietly by Until the time 
arrived for his interference, watching the strong 
heady wine do its work, and turning over in his mind 
the best mode of making the circumstance available 
for the furtherance of his schemes. His unhappy 
associate, it is true, was entirely in his power ; how 
far she might have consented to go, had any actual 
violence become necessary, might possibly be ques- 
tioned ; but Butler had very wisely, for the present 
at any rate, excluded everything of the kind from 
his combinations. Even the full extent of the latter 
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he had not thought it necessary to -bring under bis 
wife's eye, contenting himself with giving her merely 
such general rules for her guidance as we ha^e 
already referred to (and which indeed harmonised 
well enough with her own disposition), and only 
gradually allowing the nefarious plans he had formed 
to become known to her ; so that her part in the 
latter was purely subordinate, or, to use a favourite 
phrase now-a-days, ministerial. Still, Butler was 
not indisposed to smoothe the path of obedience 
for his confederate by any motives of private gra- 
tification which chance might offer ; and the present 
incident seemed to suggest the mode of doing so. 
Accordingly, when matters reached the point we 
have mentioned, Butler, who had been silent for some 
time previously, turned round and said, rather 
sharply, " You are intoxicated, Mrs. Butler." 

A loud insolent laugh, and an incoherent attempt 
at denial, unhappily only proved the truth of the 
assertion. 

Butler at once rose, replaced the decanters in the 
cellaret, of which he had the key, and then again 
turned and looked his wife fixedly in the face. She 
was sobered in a moment. For the second time that 
evil eye was upon her, dilating, as once before, with 
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the energy of concentrated passion^ glaring like a 
dark spirit before her^ subduing her wholly^ instantly. 
Butler took his victim, not rudely, by the arm, and 
succeeded in leading her without exposure to her 
apartment| which was a difFjprent one from his own. 
Finding that she was able to retire without assist- 
ance, he shortly after quitted for the night. 

The next day, as Butler had partly anticipated, 
his wife, shortly before dinner-time, sent to intimate 
that she would take that meal in her own room as 
on one or two previous occasions ; among others, on 
the day that Hilkiah had first dined there. Butler 
made no difficulty, and sent up a supply of wine, 
ample, in fact far too large, but not absolutely exces* 
fiive. Soon after dinner he went up stairs to refer 
to Mrs. Butler on some trifling domestic matters. 
The cellaret keys were light, and as Butler took 
a letter from his pocket, to which it was necessary 
to refer, they fell upon the carpet without noise, 
and apparently unobserved by him. No sooner had 
he quitted the room than Mrs. Butler, who had 
eagerly watched for his departure, sprang forward 
and seized the coveted prize. A search took place 
for the keys in the course of the evening. Mrs. 
Butler looked everywhere, and kept them safe in her 
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own pocket. Butler opportunely discovered that 
he had a duplicate in his possession^ and the investi- 
gation dropped. Henceforth^ as we have intimated^ 
Mrs. Butler lived almost entirely in her own apart- 
ment^ solacing herself for this seclusion by frequent 
nocturnal visits to the dining-room^ where she sys- 
tematically replenished her private stock from the 
contents of the cellaret^ which her husband, with 
great consideration, made a point of keeping well 
supplied for that purpose, although not in a quantity 
to tend to any dangerous excess. Often did poor 
Lucy pause by her mother's door, longing to enter 
and pour forth the full tide of her young affec- 
tion and sympathy upon that breast, and at the 
same time filled with apprehension and dismay, 
not only at the more recent change in Mrs. But- 
ler's appearance, but also at cert^n inexplicable 
sounds, the stertorous breathing or tipsy mutterings 
of the unhappy woman within, which Lucy fancied, 
with a thrill of wild terror, might be the results of 
her long-cherished grief; perhaps the manifestations 
of the fatal disorder itself in her mother's worn 
frame. Once or twice the trembling girl even tried 
the handle, but each time she found the door 
locked on the iniude. At last, fearing that even 
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if the opportunity for conversation offered, it might 
only add to the disquietude which it was Mrs. 
Butler's evident wish to cherish in solitary musing, 
and unwilling even to wear the appearance of acting 
the spy upon her privacy, Lucy gradually desisted 
from her ineffectual attempt^. 
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CHAP. XV. 

** As hunters o*er the snowjr plain 
Of rude ^mathia chase the hare ; 
As stoops the falcon from the skies 
Upon the ringdove's nest, its prize.** 

Hob. Od, L zxzvii 17. 

And now, shut out from all external companionship 
and sympathy^ her mind forced back in dreamy 
monotonous contemplation upon itself^ the deadly 
struggle for life and reason indeed began with 
Lucy Akehurst. Of Harcourt, as we have said^ she 
never allowed herself even to think ; it was her first 
resolution when she learnt the fatal secret of her 
family, and she determined that, cost what it would, 
it should be kept inviolate. Immediately after des- 
patching the letter to him which we have mentioned 
at the beginning of the last chapter, she took out 
from its usual repository near her hearty a lock of his 
hair, the only present of which their brief courtship 
had yet admitted, and after one long, passionate kiss, 
laid it by (she could not bring herself to destroy it) 
in a drawer which she seldom opened, burying the 
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precious relic at the same time under a mass of 
papers and sketches, where it was . certain never 
again to meet her eye. And then forcibly and for 
ever she endeavoured to shut out from her thoughts 
the crowding memories of the past, and she sue-* 
ceeded. Once only was her resolution sorely tried* 
A few days after the despatch of her letter, which 
had been delayed by cross posts, an answer arrived 
from Harcourt and was enclosed by Hilkiah to 
Mr. Butler. The latter had full coufidence in Lucy; 
he judged from the expressions in her own letters 
that her resolve was deliberately adopted and would 
not be broken ; and, without thinking it necessary 
to open the reply, he left it for Lucy on the drawing- 
room table almost as soon as it arrived. A few 
hours afterwards she requested a few minutes' con- 
versation with him. The assassin and his victim 
confronted each other ; the former, bland and cour* 
teous, but masking under a smile of easy good- 
nature the remorseless purpose which he had con- 
ceived and thus far executed; the latter guileless 
and unsuspecting, betraying, in her quivering lip and 
clouded eye, the feelings with which her young 
heart throbbed, but struggling for composure and 
self-control. Lucy spoke first. 

**Mr. Butler," said she, "I ought, perhaps, to 
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have taken an earlier opportunity of saying what I 
have now to tell you, but I find it very difficult to 
approach the subject. Circumstances now compel 
me to do so. Mr. Butler, I overheard the whole of 
your conversation with Mr. Owen in the drawing- 
room, a few evenings since." 

Butler gave a well-acted start, accompanied with 
a look in which was surprise mingled with extreme 
compassion. Lucy continued, 

'* I found the topic related to myself almost before 
I was aware that any one was speaking. I ought, 
perhaps, to have apprised you at once of my presence, 
but my tongue refused to do so ; I could not speak, 
I could not move ; I was fascinated, like one in a 
trance. I thank you heartily," continued Lucy, with 
a sweet smile of gratitude, " for the sympathy you 
then expressed both for my mother and myself. Oh I 
Mr. Butler, be kind to her ; I fear she much wants 
your help. I much fear, at times, that the reserve 
she has maintained so long as to this terrible se- 
cret may have preyed upon her own mind unduly. 
Would that the evil might be confined to myself, 
for whom it seems destined, and not involve her in 
the consequences. But I am forgetting my object 
in speaking to you," Lucy added, after a pause. 
'^ You doubtless know the circumstances of my ac- 
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quaintance with Mr. Ilarcourt. When my mother 
refused (I now know but too well why) her sanc- 
tion to our engagement^ although Mr. Harcourt and 
myself both determined^ unhesitatingly, to comply 
with her wishes, we still cherished some hope that 
in the course of time the obstacle whatever it was 
might be removed. Now^ I know that it never can 
be. On the day following your conversation with 
Mr. Owen, I wrote to Mr. Harcourt, to say this ; 
to say that we must never again meet, never be 
anything to each other henceforth but strangers; 
we must be for ever wholly separated. I did not 
state my reasons, which I saw clearly I was not en- 
titled to do, but I entreated him to accept my 
determination as final, and requested him not to 
reply to the letter in any way. To-day I have 
received what I conclude is an answer from him; 
I place it in your hands unopened. I would not 
have troubled you with this matter, but I am un- 
willing to trespass upon my mother with my own 
unhappiness, when she has so much to undergo 
already ; and the subject does not admit of delay. 
I will ask you, Mr. Butler, unless you think my 
mother equal to it, to return the letter to Mr. Har- 
court, at Oxford, with a short note saying you do so 
by my request ; saying that I still love him, as I ever 
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shall, oh I how deeply and tenderly, but that, indeed, 
indeed, he must think no more of me ; that he must 
not attempt to see or write to me ; that he must try 
and banish me even from his thoughts. Tell him 
that I ask this for my sake ; they will be my last 
words to him. Oh I Mr. Butler, it is a hard, hard 
lot I " And a flood of passionate tears, the first she 
had shed since the fatal intelligence had reached her 
ears, came to Lucy's relief. Butler, with an air of 
much gentleness and sympathy, promised to comply 
with her wishes, and Lucy returned to her own 
room. 

And now, darkly and heavily, her doom seemed 
to settle down upon her; the past excluded, for 
Harcourt's image was now in everything tlwre ; the 
present a weary blank ; the future, dark and terrible 
beyond the powers of thought to contemplate. Hour 
by hour, and day by day, the introverted mind 
turned its gaze upon one object the most fatal to rea^ 
son and intellect, — its own condition and functions; 
the subtle analysis and perpetual scrutiny of self. 
Shuddering and appalled, the poor girl watched as 
if by an inevitable fascination the minutest workings 
of thought, almost the very pulsation of the brain 
itself; the lightning flash of its rapid glance, the 
ever-changing current of ideas whirling through it 
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almost beyond the power of control, seemed to her 
In het terror the first indications of a disturbed in- 
tellect ; hardly for any moment did she feel secure 
that the malady had not already commenced, that 
she was still entitled to rank as one of her kind^ 
still the same as those she saw around her. And a9 
she thus, by an attraction which she could not resist, 
found herself impelled perpetually to scrutinise the 
workings of her own mind, so furtively and eagerly 
she began to watch and observe others; whether 
they spoke and acted as she would have done; 
whether they noticed her ; whether their looks ex- 
pressed surprise or anxiety on her account. Even 
in the most ordinary actions of those with whom she 
was brought into casual intercourse during the day, 
she began to suspect some innuendo ; the shrug of 
the shoulder, the secret whisper, the interchange of 
meaning glances. At times (and this grew more 
and more upon her) poor Lucy even feared to speak ; 
she did not know whether her next words might 
not disclose some delusion, something that would 
cause the hearer to start with terror and dismay ; 
silence was safest, or replying only in monosyllables; 
— she could hardly go wrong if she kept to this. 
There was another reason, too, for this. Lucy was 
conscious now at times of a painful tendency to 
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irritability in regard to small daily trifles^ a feeling 

wholly foreign, as the reader may judge, to her real 

character, but which had naturally supervened upoa 

it from the blight which had so suddenly and 

strangely fallen upon all the springs of enjoyment 

and happiness in her young heart. The appre* 

hension of this was a great addition to her un-* 

easiness. Resolved, if possible, as long as reason 

maintained its seat, never to indulge in any out* 

ward indications of a feeling so alien to her gentle 

nature, Lucy found her best protection on this ac«> 

count also in silence ; even though it shut her up 

still more within herself, this was preferable, she 

thought, to the risk of uttering anything which 

might distress or wound others. 

And thus, her cheek gradually growing paler, her 
tread less elastic, her thoughts losing every day their 
brightness and play, and becoming more and more 
locked up from outward expression, her very heart 
seeming to die out within her, and her whole self, 
soul, and mind, and body, to cower as it were 
under the fell advance and impending stroke of the 
destroyer, the poor girl, still gentle and loving to 
all, still without murmur or complaint, watched and 
waited hour by hour for her inevitable doom. 

Butler, like a physician by his patient's bed^ looked 
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on, meanwhile, with entire cahnness, noticing the 
progressive symptoms of the case as they developed 
themselves in its successive stages, but not allowing 
himself to be diverted from the course of investiga- 
tion by any misplaced sympathy or emotion. Butler 
was not naturally cruel ; that is to say, there was no 
part of his disposition which received any gratifi- 
cation from the practice of cruelty for its own sake ; 
but, at the same time, as the reader is well aware, he 
had not a moment's hesitation in pursuing any course 
of action which appeared necessary for his own 
purposes, however intense might be the suffering or 
calamity which it would entail upon others. In the 
present case he watched, as we have said, the 
terrible mental ordeal we have attempted, very 
faintly, to delineate (for who can paint the workings 
of the brain thrown back morbidly and helplessly 
upon itself?) with a deliberate scrutiny, in which no 
particle of remorse for one moment mingled. At 
length his assiduity was rewarded. It became 
evident that the fatal knowledge which had been 
communicated to her was <telling slowly but surely 
upon poor Lucy's mind and heart, already wrung to 
the utmost by the apparently hopeless disappoint- 
ment of her first love. Without exhibiting any 
symptoms of delusion or disease, it was impossible 
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not to see that a great shock had been communicated 
to the whole mental system; the organ was still 
sounds but its power was undarmined^ and it was 
gradually sinking into it depressed^ almost perhaps 
an enfeebled state. 

In this position of affairs, which Butler with his 
usual acuteness fully appreciated^ he pondered his 
Aiture plans long and doubtfully. The point to be 
considered, of course, was whether he should simply 
rest on his oars, allowing the present state of things 
to continue, and trusting to the slow operation of 
time to bring about the desired result, or whether 
he should adopt some more active although still safe 
measures? The former suggestion appeared the easier, 
but Butler discarded it after mature reflection. It 
now (the month of August was nearly at its close) 
wanted little more than a year and a half to Lucy's 
attaining her majority, a period at or even pre- 
viously to which she was certain to be in com- 
munication with the trustees of the settlement ; in 
addition to which there was even at present the risk 
of Frederick Akehurst's jretum at any moment from 
Italy. This Butler knew would at once derange 
his whole course of operations. Lucy's state of 
mind must, of course, attract her uncle's notice^ and 
in hfijf an hour he would doubtiess be in possession 
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of the whole circumstances. The utter falsity of 
the statement as to Mrs. Butler's family would be 
easily demonstrated; and, with suspicion once 
aroused, the nefarious plan he had devised, although 
not legally punishable, would of course be finally 
demolished, and himself left a beggar and an outcast. 
Again, even supposing no such untoward occurrence 
to take place, the necessary communication a few 
months hence with the trustees must inevitably lead 
to the same result, unless some fatal effects either 
to the mind or the system had been produced in the 
meanwhile. On this, however, it was wholly im* 
possible to calculate ; Lucy's general health had not 
as yet undergone any perceptible injury, and even 
her mental depression, although it could hardly fail 
in the end to destroy the powers both of intellect 
and body, might still go on for months or even years 
without arriving at this crisis. 

Dismissing, therefore, as impracticable the more 
simple alternative of allowing things to continue 
their present course, Butler, after some further con- 
sideration, decided with his usual promptitude and 
fertility of resource on adopting a plan which he 
hoped would bring matters to a more rapid ter- 
mination. This was, for the family to migrate to 
some fashionable watering-place on the Continent ; 
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eventually he fixed on Baden-Baden. A more su- 
perficial observer of character might have thought 
that such an expedition^ and the round of gaiety and 
dissipation in which he proposed to engage on his 
arrival there^ would have tended to dissipate the 
gloom and depression which had now settled upon 
Lucy's mind; but Butler judged otherwise. He 

knew that; although such diversions may serve to 
rally the intellect when it is sufiering from the 
impact of some external disaster or sorrow, or has 
been tried by undue exertion ; yet that where there 
is a deep-seated and life-long cause of uneasiness, 
something which we must bear about with us, un- 
changed and unchangeable, at every step and into 
every circle of gaiety and pleasure, the demands 
of society, instead of gradually withdrawing the 
thoughts from the subject which has before unduly 
pressed upon them, act with a violent compulsion, 
the recoil from which to the reality of our own 
state is more likely than anything else to disturb 
the balance of sense and reason. And he decided 
accordingly. 

Having once fixed his plans, Butler lost no time 
in carrying them out. To Mrs. Butler the prospect 
of this expedition was delightful; it enabled her 
for the time even to dispense with those more dan- 
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gerous stimulants to which in the solitude of Plas 
Newydd she had latterly become somewhat impro- 
perly addicted. Poor Lucy's sensations^ on being 
informed of the proposed plan, were very differ- 
ent. Gladly would she have laid down her weary 
head and slept in the quiet grave where her father 
and two brothers had gone before her ; if this might 
not be (and she ever meekly committed the choice 
to a Higher Will), she desired nothing better than 
to await the fearful destiny which she felt was daily 
drawing nearer and nearer, either in Plas Newydd, 
or at least in some other quiet and secluded locality 
where she might bear her lot unmolested. The 
prospect of again mingling in general society, espe- 
cially amid the round of dissipation which she knew 
would attend their visit to Baden-Baden, she looked 
forward to with unmixed terror. Still, the unselfish 
heart of the poor girl prevented her offering any 
opposition to the plan, even had she felt in a position 
to do so. The alacrity with which her mother had 
caught at it, and the evident change it had produced 
in the settled gloom of her manner, were quite suffi. 
cient to induce Lucy to acquiesce, at any rate with- 
out open remonstrance ; and the arrangements were 
accordingly speedily completed. Hardly two days 
after Butler had decided on this alteration in his 
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plans^ the servants were dismissed^ the house and 
premises shut up (the former being left in the charge 
of a woman from the cottages near)> and the family 
en route for their continental trip. Tbej spent a 
day or two in London^ where Butler completed some 
arrangements which had been pending for the last 
few weeks for the sale of his business^ which he had 
now the opportunity of effecting on advantageous 
terms. At the same time, the necessary legal pro- 
ceedings were completed for vesting in Butler, pur- 
suant to his stipulation with his wife at the time of 
their marriage, the complete ownership of the Che* 
veleigh estates, subject of course to Lucy's interest 

under the settlement, and also to a provision which 

• 

secured to Mrs. Butler during her life a fair share 
in the anticipated spoiL These matters of necessary 
business concluded, the party pursued their journey, 
and in little more than a week afterwards had ar- 
rived without misadventure at the brilliant capital of 
the Duchy of Baden. 

We might fill many chapters with describing in 
detail the effect upon Lucy of the incessant round of 
gaiety into which she was now daily and nightly 
plunged, but we have not the heart to do it; and, in 
fact, we must now hurry to the conclusion of this 
part of our narrative. Those who know themselves 
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what a young and gentle heart is, wounded, hope- 
lessly blighted in its deepest feelings, and then sud- 
denly forced into a career of gaiety, the parody, as 
it were, of the soul's quenched mirth, may in some 
measure conceive the ordeal to which Lucy was 
thus exposed ; but when to this came to be added 
the consciousness, never for an instant absent from 
the poor girl's mind, of the fearful end, the blank 
night of memory and being, the chain, the dungeon, 
the littered straw, the desolation and ray less gloom 
in which all this was to terminate, it is no wonder 
that reason and almost life succumbed under the 
vivid contrast Day by day and night by night, 
fSte followed on fSte, excursion on excursion, dance 
on dance, excitement on excitement^ gay flutterers 
hovered about her, admirers, even pretenders to her 
hand, embarrassed her steps, leaving her no time for 
thought, hardly even for memory. In the opera, on 
the parade, in every ride and walk, at home, at the 
table dhdte, there was still the same throng and in- 
tolerable whirl of life, confusing, deafening, madden- 
ing. People wondered at the beautiful but impas- 
sive English girl, who sang so sweetly and played 
with so much taste and intellect, and yet whom it 
was impossible to engage in any conversation, or 
interest even in the most passing topic ; while she 
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herself^ heart-broken^ Iialf uneonscions, a fire in her 
brain^ the dart of her unseen enemy ever hovering 
round her^ and ready at any moment^ she felt, to 
strike down reason from the seat which it still occu- 
pied by a precarious and uncertain tenure, followed 
mechanically from place to place as she was led, al- 
most wondering by what instinct she still played her 
part in the society in which she felt herself almost 
a pretender, and not unfrequently stealing a furtive 
glance at the faces by which she was surrounded, to 
ascertain by their expression whether her secret was 
still undiscovered, or whether they were not pre- 
paring to thrust her forth as a loathsome thing from 
their presence. 

Butler meanwhile was a vigilant observer of all 
that passed. A very few days showed him that he 
had not been mistaken in his calculations, and that 
some catastrophe was now inevitable. It was not 
long in coming. 



i 
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CHAP. XVI. 

** The mountain home lies desolate." 

YiBO. JEn, TiiL 191. 

The 30th day of September, 18 — , presented itself 
to two of the persons in whom our history is mainly 
interested, Lucy Akehurst and Mr. Edgar Har* 
court, under a highly untoward aspect. We will 
briefly sketch its occurrences in both instances, com* 
mencing with the former. 

The day in question was warm and fine, and a 
riding excursion had been projected to a ruin at some 
distance from Baden-Baden; Lucy and Mr. and 
Mrs. Butler were all to be of the party. The for- 
mer, however, proved wholly unequal to join the 
ride; mute and abstracted, her hands folded list- 
lessly in front of her, her temples hot and throbbing, 
her eyes gazing intently forward, as at some unex- 
plwied object, it was found impossible to induce her 
to move from the chair by her toilette where she had 
placed herself on returning from lier untasted break- 
fast. She replied with a sweet but vacant smile to 
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the requests and almost commands that were urged 
for her attendance ; at length, on a sign from Butler, 
her mother desisted from pressing her. 

Mrs. Butler was hj no means indisposed to adopt 
this course^ as Lucj's presence was an annoyance 
and restraint to her in many ways ; it diverted the 
attention of some of the small fry of flatterers^ whom, 
with a faint revival of her former pretensions at 
taking a leading pontion in fashionable life, she had 
again for a brief space contrived to rally round her; 
while at the same time it operated as a ta(»t check 
upon the pleasures of the table, in whidi, now Ihat 
the first excitement of the visit to Baden-Baden had 
passed off, Mrs. Butler was again disposed to in- 
dulge more freely than was by any means compatible 
with decorum. Lucy was accordingly left unmo- 
lested in her own room ; Butler, who did not care 
to be long absent from his charge at this crisis, also 
made some excuse for declining the party, and oc- 
cupied himself with business and Englbh cor- 
respondence in the sitting-room of their lodging, 
which consisted of two upper floors in a small but 
pleasant house in one of the best sntuations of the 
town. 

The day gradually wore on, without Mrs. Butler^a 
return. Butler ordered an early dinner at home for 
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himself and Ltic75 at wbich the latter tasted a. few 
morsels^ and was then allowed to retire to her own 
apartment. In the course of an hour or two the 
sun set, and the brief twilight of that time of year 
rapidly gave place to dusk. A servant of the house^ 
by Butler's desire^ brought Lucy a cup of tea soon 
afterwards, and she was then left alone ; Mrs. Butler 
was still absent. An hour or two more passed, 
Lucy still sitting in the chair where the servant had 
left her in nearly the same attitude that we have 
described in the morning, with the untasted tea by 
her side, and apparently without in any way rea- 
lising the lapse of time. At length a violent noise 
attended with some scuffling was heard in the flagged 
passage which ran along the basement story of the 
house ; this increased rather than diminished as the 
persons from whom it proceeded appeared to be 
ascending the staircase which led to the two floors 
occupied by Mr. Butler's family. There was some- 
thing in the sound apparently which, for the first 
time in the day, roused Lucy from her stupor. She 
started from her chair, threw the door open, and 
with strained ear caught and seemed endeavouring 
to identify the voices which now proceeded from the 
passage leading to the sitting-room. Even in her 
depressed and enfeebled state this was no difficult 
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task. The Toice was her mother's ; the tones^ un- 
mistakeably, those of intoxication ! A chill shudder 
ran through the unhappy sdrl's frame, and with an 
excitement proportioned I her pre^ous languor 
and apathy^ she descended almost at one bound the 
stairs which led to the first floor. Mrs. Butler was 
in the hands of two strong men^ whose assistance 
had been necessary to force her return home. Her 
husband^ probably not without some suspicion of the 
real state of things, had as night drew on gone in 
quest of her to one of the principal hotels in which 
some of the other members of the morning's riding 
party had rooms. He found that she had returned 
to the town with them ; the delicate intimation that 
she appeared not quite well, conveyed to a person 
of Mr. Butler's discernment the fact that she had 
indulged in the convivialities of a kind of picnic, 
in which the ride was to terminate, to an extent 
which had attracted general notice. He pushed his 
inquiries further, and next heard of the object of his 
search at the rouffe et noir table. She had staked 
a few sovereigns, and won ; she was about to try 
her chance a second time, when her unsteady gait 
and demeanour attracted the attention of one or two 
gentlemen in the room, who either from considera- 
tion, or to prevent a scene, induced her to quit the 
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gaming-house^ escorting her part of the way home. 
They then by her own desire left her, the fresh 
air and exercise having apparently brought her 
sufficiently to herself to enable her to pursue her 
route. Instead of doing this, however, Mrs. But- 
ler, when her companions quitted her, had re- 
turned by a by-street to the more frequented part 
of the town, and entered a cafe of good repute, 
where, after a somewhat protracted search, her hus- 
band discovered her just as her potations had reached a 
stage at which the waiters had deemed it necessary 
to consult the proprietor of the establishment as to 
the best course of proceeding. At the present mo- 
ment, Mrs. Butler was struggling with her two at- 
tendants (her husband kept out of sight), pouring 
forth at the same time a torrent of abuse, mingled at 
intervals, strangely enough, with the deep inspirar 
tions, sighs, ejaculations, and other expressions of a 
lamentable and despairing nature, with which, as the 
reader is aware, the worthy lady had in her palmy 
days been wont to intersperse her conversation, 
either as exciting sympathy for herself, or as a mode 
of producing and keeping up an uncomfortable im- 
pression in regard to their own circumstances or 
those of their friends in the minds of those whom 
she addressed ; but which now, delivered in a drunken 
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tone of maudlin sentiment, produced an effect so 
intensely ludicrous as almost to overpower the 
horror of the scene. It was probably these latter 
words, touching some chord of early association^ 
which had startled Lucy from her stupor; but at 
the same time, the recollection of recent occurrences 
was still sufficiently strong for her to connect what 
she now witnessed with yarious indications during 
the last few months, hitherto unintelligible to her or 
referred to some other cause, but which the present 
occurrence at once exhibited in their true character. 
For a few moments the poor girl appeared pa- 
ralysed: she then advanced, with the intention ap- 
parently of speaking to one of the men who held 
Mrs. Butler, when the latter, seeing Lucy, suddenly 
freed herself from' restraint, and with a violent 
impulse of rage aimed a blow at her with her 
clenched fist. Lilcy instinctively shrunk back, 
and Mrs. Butler, missing her stroke, finally with a 
drunken reel and lurch deposited herself at full length 
on the floor. In the commotion which followed 
Lucy was unnoticed. With a suppressed cry of 
" Oh 1 Mother," the terrified girl fled wildly up- 
stairs, and locking and double locking her door, as 
if she apprehended pursuit, again resumed her soli- 
tary vigil. But it was not in stupor or lassitude 
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now. The quick fever coursed through her veins ; 
her arms were tossed wildly over her head ; with 
incoherent mutterings^ at one time recalling the late 
fearful scene, at another reproducing in painful con- 
trast scraps and snatches of the old pleasant days 
with Ilarcourt at Plas Newydd, or the still earlier 
period of her childhood in her father's house, she 
paced the floor, hour after hour, with a restless un- 
even step. Suddenly she paused with a start of 
terror, cowering back, and retreating farther and 
farther into one corner of the room, as if some 
hideous object had arisen in front of her. The two 
stalwart .figures that had held her mother, now 
tossed between them, as if in sport, a globe of 
molten fire; they seemed to be driving it nearer 
and nearer to her; she felt it scorching her face, 
her eyebrows; already the fire of it was in her 
brain. With one bound the affrighted girl sprung 
to the opposite side of the room, where the door was. 
She could not unlock it, but the staple was old and 
rusty, and yielded to the pressure of her hand. 
Swift as thought, with a rapid noiseless step, she 
again descended the stairs to the first floor, which 
was now wholly deserted, and gaining the basement 
story unbarred the door which formed the principal 
entrance, and passed out into the dark night. 
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It was not until late on the following daj that her 
ffight was discovered. The outer door as well as 
that leading to the first floor were indeed found 
open in the morning, but it was supposed that this 
had happened in the confusion consequent on Mrs. 
Butler^s entrance ; and some hours had passed before 
the servant of the house, going by Butler's direc- 
tion to knock at Lucy's door, found the room de- 
serted. The broken lock and the state of the bed, 
which had evidently not been slept in, at once ex- 
plained what had occurred ; 8ome portions of Lucy'8 
dress which she had removed, probably feeling that 
they chafed her in the heat of the fever, also lay on 
a chair. A search through the town and neigh- 
bourhood was immediately instituted by the police, 
who separated into several parties. At length 
Butler who had accompanied one of these found 
the victim of his machinations, cowering half-un- 
dressed, and shivering with the cold and ague-fit of 
the fever, under the arch of a small bridge about a 
mile from the town. Still apparently possessed 
with the desire of escaping from the object of her 
terrified gaze, Lucy had forced her way through the 
bushes, and taken shelter in this spot; the stream 
was almost dry, and the country road over it being 
little U9ed had prevented her retreat being dis- 
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covered at an earlier hour. A carriage was at once 
procured to convey her home> and the journey was 
accomplished without much inconvenience, the ve-' 
hide keeping to the by-streets to avoid attracting 
the crowd which the wild gestures and at times ter- 
rified shrieks of the sufferer might otherwise have 
collected. 

Butler had, of course, arranged the course of 
proceedings to be adopted in the long-anticipated 
event of the present catastrophe occurring. An 
English physician of considerable reputation at that 
time practised at Baden-Baden; and as Butler*s 
aim was now, as it had been during his whole resi- 
dence there, to give the utmost publicity to Lucy's 
state, especially among his fellow-countrymen, he 
had no hesitation in requesting the attendance of 

this gentleman. Dr. arrived within half an 

hoiur of the time Lucy reached her lodgings, and at 
once pronounced her to be suffering from brain- 
fever for which he prescribed the usual remedies. 
These were attended with success, and in a few days 
Lucy was pronounced out of danger, although her 
recovery would probably be tedious and require the 
utmost vigilance and quiet. 

The gradual return of convalescence enabled Dr. 
— — to form some judgment of Ae probable result 
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of Lucy's illness, as to which Butler had more than 
once questioned him, intimating at the same time 
his apprehensions that her mind might suffer per- 
manentiy from the severe shock it had sustuned ; 

but Dn had declined giving any decided 

opinion until the acute symptoms of the malady had 
passed. Now, however, he did so. One morning 

Dr. had sat for some time in Lucy's room 

and put several questions to her, to which she re- 
plied, feebly indeed (for she was so reduced by the 
illness that the physician had to put his ear close to 
her mouth to catch the words), but still coherently 
and without excitement. The effort appeared to 
have exhausted Lucy's strength, and she sank into 

a profound sleep ; Dr. continued watching her. 

After a few minutes, Butler entered the room. '^ I 
believe I can answer your question now," said the 
physician, after the usual compliments of the day. 
'^I have carefully watched the symptoms of the 
young lady's case in their present stage, and I feel 
more and more convinced that there is no organic 
disease. The brain appears to me perfectly sound 
and healthy, and there is an absence, not only of 
any positive delusion, but also of excitement in 
reference to any particular subject or class of sub- 
jects, from which I augur very favourably* At the 
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same time, my dear Sir, I must not conceal from 
you that the position of things is very critical. I 
am of opinion that, with great care, both mind and 
body will recover their tone ; but the blow has been 
a very severe one, and it has left the mental powers 
especially in an enfeebled and depressed state, in 
which the consequences of any indiscretion would 
be most serious. You will do well, I think, as soon 
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" Certainly,'' answered Dr. . *' Her return 

to anything like gaiety would be attended with the 
most serious consequences. It would probably 
bring on some aggravated form of the complaint, or 
even total derangement. But I must be off now ; 
I see it is late." 

Dr. — returned however from the door, as he 
was about to make his exit ^^ I presume," he said, 
in rather a lowered voice, *Hhat there has been 
nothing wrong in the young lady's family, on either 
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aide; no insanity or mental weakness of %ny kind ? 
If there had been it would materially affect my 
judgment of her case. The present attack, especiaUjr 
as there does not appear to have been any adequate 
cau^ for ii, might Tn very po^bly be only the 
premonitory symptom of something more serious." 

Butler was for a moment staggered by this ques- 
tion, which he had not anticipated, and slightly 

paused before he answered. Dr. was a very 

different person from Hilkiah Owen ; the occurrence 
had been much talked of among the English at 
Baden-Baden, and a repetition of the statement he 
had made to Hilkiah might very possibly reach the 
ears of some members of the family, and lead to 
detection and exposure. A glance, howeyer, at the un- 
conscious sleeper on the bed, enabled him to reply, 
with perfect composure, ^^ No, indeed, nothing of 
the kind; nothing whatever." And the physician 
took his leave. 

It was still two or three weeks before Lucy was 
able to be moved, and the period was one of some 
anxiety to Butler, who, besides the chance of inter- 
ruption from other quarters, was not without ap- 
prehension that Dr. ■■ might question Lucy on 
the Origin of her illness, and thus discover the dis- 
crepancy between the statement made to him by 
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Butler^ and that which Lucy had overheard at Plas 
Newydd. It was an improbable event, and one 
which Butler's calmer judgment always enabled him 
to dismiss from his thoughts as not involving any dan- 
ger ; but in the detail connected with the commission 
of great crimes men are usually disturbed by small 
and unlikely causes. The time passed, however, 
without the occurrence of anything to justify either 
ground of apprehension, and, in fact, without incident 
of any kind. ' A few days after the physician's visits 
had ceased, Mr. Butler and his family, still unat- 
tended, as they had been throughout their residence 
abroad, by any servant of their own, disappeared 
from Baden-Baden, leaving no intimation of their 
route either at the post-office or elsewhere. Butler 
had, of course, previously satisfied all demands ; and 
in a few weeks the circumstances of their residence 
there, which had at first exdted considerable atten- 
tion and Bjrmpathy, were lost sight of and by the 
close of the season wholly forgotten. 

In the custody of its remorseless foes went forth, 
nobody knew whither, that young life, crudied and 
beaten down, without succour, without resource. 
Would the wrong heart now bear up against its ap- 
pointed sorrow ? would the tottering reason midntain 
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its seat5 or quench its lamp for ever in oblivion and 

utter darkness ? 

* * « « * 

By one of those singular coincidences which hap- 
pen less frequently than we should have supposed 
from the apparent absence of any practical result 
which attends them, it was on the same thirtieth of 
September, and nearly at the same hour which wit- 
nessed the climax of Lucy's mental sufferings, that 
Harcourt again found himself on the familiar road 
to Plas Newydd. It is necessary for the. reader's in- 
formation briefly to recapitulate what had occurred 
in the interval as regards our hero. Butler had 
returned to him his own letter, as Lucy had re- 
quested, apprising him briefly of his own marriage 
to her mother, and adding Lucy's message. Butler 
had opened Harcourt's > letter (with more elaborate- 
ness indeed than he bad found necessary in his pre- 
vious experiment in the same line), and was gratified 
to find that the contents, although filled with pas- 
sionate appeals to Lucy to alter her decision, and, 
above all, to inform him of the exact nature of the 
fatal obstacle to which she referred, were not such 
as to occasion him any apprehension, or threaten the 
derangement of his plans. The liberty which had 
been taken with the seal, of course, was wholly un- 
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known to Haroourt^ and with bitter grief he con- 
signed his returned letter to the flames. Lucy's ear- 
nest request prevented him again addressing her, but 
he wrote a few days afterwards to Mrs. Butler, who, 
her husband stated, had been prevented by indispo- 
sition from herself sending Lucy's message. The 
answer this time was from Mrs. Buder, of course 
under Mr. Butler's dictation. Its tone was decided, 
although not unfriendly ; it expressed the writer's 
opinion that after what had passed the subject ought 
not to have been re-opened ; at the same time, it 
assured Harcourt that she had not so far forgotten 
her own youthful emotions as not to make allowance 
for his, and that the grief and disappointment he 
was doubtless suffering had her sincere sympathy. 
The writer, however, put it to his own right feeling 
to forbear any further pressing a suit which she had, 
for causes implying no slight upon himself, been 
compelled to discountenance, and which, it must be 
evident to him, could now only inflict pain upon the 
object of it. With some further expressions of a 
kindly nature to himself, Mrs. Butler closed the 
letter, adding her hope that this distressing corre« 
spondence would now cease. 

Harcourt felt that the tone of this letter precluded 
him from attempting any reply to it; but, at the 

u 4 
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same time^ he found It every day more impossible to 
go on without one effort to see Lucy herself^ or 
even if he should fail in this, or be deterred by the 
fear of distressing her from seeking an actual in- 
terview, without at least ascertaining that she was 
safe and welL One glimpse of that dear form^ even 
the mere shadow of it flitting across the windows 
of her room^ would give him^ he thought, fortitude 
for the present to endure this mysterious and terrible 
separation with more calmness. Under the impulse 
of these feelings, Harcourt, after a few weeks' in- 
terval of almost intolerable suspense, at length t(X)k 
the coach to the post-town of which we have mc»*e 
than once spoken ; and, arriving there rather late in 
the afternoon, at once started on his walk to Plas 
Newydd. It was abeady dark, as he had anticipated 
it would be^ by the time he reached Rhos-y-Ge- 
lynion ; this &voured his design^ as it obviated any 
chance of recognition by those who might have 
reported the drcumstance at Plas Newydd. Dashmg 
from his eyes a few hot tears» as he skirted the lake, 
the scene of so many happy memories, and emerged 
upon the grey tower and clustering cottages of 
Llanfihangel ; and half disposed to envy the lot of his 
venerable friend who now slept so peacefully in the 
quiet church-yard, Harcourt pursued the road, often 
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trodden bj himself and Lucy in their walks, along 
the npper valley of the Himant. It was a still, 
serene eyening> rather cold; tiiere was a young 
moon, and the stars hang with a bright lustre oyer 
the wall of shadowy mountains which enclosed the 
glen on each side. At first, Haroourt strode rapidly 
along, hardly conscious of surrounding objects ; as 
he drew nearer to the house> his pace slackened, and 
be found it necessary to discuss with himself the 
precise purpose of his yisit to Plas Newydd, as well 
as the means of bringing it to a successful termina- 
tion. To procure an interview with Lucy herself 
was, he feared, almost impossible ; supposing other 
difficulties overcome, it seemed more than doubtful 
whether she would herself have consented to it ; in- 
deed, Harcourt could not but feel that she might 
have been entitled to charge him with unkindness 
in attempting to obtiun a meeting after her express 
request to the contrary. He decided however on 
at least entering the house, where he had been a 
favourite with high and low; from old Jenkin or 
some of the female servants he might at least as- 
certain how matters stood, whether Lucy was still 
in health and safety, whether there was any prospect 
of his being admitted to see her. The tall chimneys 
and peaceful gables of the old house stood out dark 
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and sombre against the sky, as he approached the 
gates, and deviating from the front entrance found 
his way hj the imperfect light to the outbuildings 
adjoining, from which there was a side door into the 
kitchen department. To his surprise, this door was 
shut and barred on the inside; it had formerly 
always been open for family use until a late hour, 
and he had himself frequently entered the house 
this way. Harcourt shook the door, but received 
no answer ; he looked up at the kitchen windows ; 
there was no appearance of light in them; the 
stables and offices were all closed, and looked solitary 
and deserted. Harcourt now passed round to the 
terrace-walk, but with the same result; not a vestige 
of habitation appeared within doors ; the paths and 

• 

flower-borders outside were evidently untended ; — 
the house was unoccupied. Passing round to the 
front, Harcourt found the same indications of neglect, 
the same blank solitude. It was far too early for 
the inmates to have retired to rest ; it was clear they 
must have quitted the place. Harcourt raised his 
hand to the knocker, and produced a loud and almost 
angry summons, which rang through the empty hall 
and passages, and shook the decayed casements 
overhead. 

At first, it elicited no reply. At length, as Ham 
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court still persisted^ a faint and almost imperceptible 
gleam of light in a window on the upper story 
somewhat brightened^ and the lattice being cautiously 
unbarred^ a female he^d and shoulders presented 
themselves at the opening. 

Harcourt eagerly inquired where the family were. 
No answer was returned for a minute or two ; ap- 
parently, the guardian of this fortalice was specu- 
lating on the character and probable intention of her 
visitor.. Having arrived, it would seem, at a con- 
clusion far from satisfactory, she hastily shut the 
casement again, with the favourite Welsh rejoinder 
of " Dim Saesnach " ('^ No Saxon "), a phrase only 
too well known to the belated traveller, who, after 
the interval of six centuries, still reaps the benefits 
of a national antipathy, masked at the present day 
under an assumed air of stupidity and ignorance. 
Vainly did Harcourt again and again ply the 
knocker. No further answer was vouchsafed to 
him ; and, with a frantic gesture of agony and de- 
spair, he strode down the avenue of the wailing firs, 
and passed through the decaying gateway into the 
road. 

On his way to Plas Newydd, Harcourt had pic- 
tured to himself the kind of melancholy satisfaction 
with which^ even if he failed in procuring^an interview 
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With liucj, he might revisit some of the nearer 
Bcenss of their young love. Often and often in 
thought he had pressed his lips on the wooden 
bench by the drawing-rooi9 window, where they 
had sat together (the scene^ aks t of darker occur- 
rences since that time) ; he had dreamt of gazing in 
unseen at the occupants of the dear drawing-room, 
its sombre panelling seeming to pulsate and grow 
bright under the influence of Lucy*s laughing tones 
and happy smile; he had even planned an ex- 
cursion by the light of the young moon to the 
unf(»rgotten well of Tyn-y-Oroes, and there once 
again in fancy heard the plighted vows of love, and 
for a moment bridged over the dark gulf which now 
parted those who had been bound by a tie which 
seemed indissoluble. But he had no heart for these 
things now. Bapidly retracing his way down the 
valley, he passed the dim tower of Llanfihangel, 
bending his head as his stq>s echoed in the hollow 
way between the churchyard and the river in mute 
supplication to the Father of souls, at least to shield 
and protect her who seemed now snatched from his 
own charge, which would have guarded her with its 
last drop of life's blood ; and again skirling the lake, 
found himself in the dingy street of Bhos-y-Ge- 
lynion* Haroourt had intended to pause here, with 
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the view of making some inquiries of Hilkiah 
Owen, but a glare of light from the chapel, and a 
chorus of Yoices from within, combining in one of 
the unmelodious and dirge-like stndns which we 
have already described, apprized him that that 
worthy was at present employed in conducting the 
devotions of his flock, and could not of course be 
disturbed. Hardly knowing whether to regret this 
further disappointment (for there was something 
about Hilkiah which made Harcourt shrink from 
admitting him, even by the cursory question he 
proposed, to anything like a confidence on the sub- 
ject which lay so near his heart), the young lover 
pursued his course down the lower valley. As he 
descended between its rugged cliffs, the faint moon- 
light and lustre of the stars became obscured, and 
a dark cloud, wrapping the objects on his path in 
gloom and shadow, fell like a blight from heaven 
upon the past and future of his life. 
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For the second verse the following alterations are necessary, accord" 



ing to their references : — 
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Verse 2. 

Lonely and dark is the home of bright faces, 
The voices I loved are now strange to mine ear ; 

Flowers die, but summer shall fill their void places, 
But the hearth of the desolate, oh \ who shall cheer ? 
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